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THE SILENT QUESTION 


About Henri Bergson and Simone Weil 


MARTIN BUBER 


I 


ROM TIME to time, I seem to hear a 
[spec echoing out of the depths of 
stillness. But he who asks it does not 
know that he is asking it and he to whom 
the question is addressed is not aware 
that he is being questioned. It is the ques- 
tion which the world of today, in utter 
unawareness, puts to religion. This is the 
question: “Art thou, perhaps, the power 
that can help me? Canst thou teach me to 
believe? Not in phantasmagoria and 
mystagogy, not in ideologies or in party 
programs, nor in cleverly thought out 
and skillfully presented sophisms which 
appear true only while they are successful 
or have prospects of success, but in the 
Absolute and the Irrefragable. Teach me 
to have faith in reality, in life, in the 
verities of existence, so that life will af- 
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ford some aim for me and existence will 
have some meaning. Who, indeed, can 
help me if thou canst not?” 

We can take it for granted that the 
world of today will vehemently deny 
wishing to ask or even being capable of 
asking such a question. This world will 
passionately maintain that, for it, religion 
is an illusion — perhaps not even a beau- 
tiful one — and will support this conten- 
tion with a clear conscience, for such is 
the assuredness of its conviction. In the 
innermost recesses of the heart, however, 
there where despair abides, the same 
question surges timidly upwards again 
and again, only to be immediately re- 
pressed. But it will grow in strength; it 
will become strong. 

The question is addressed to religion 
generally, to religion as such. But where 
is religion to be found? The question can- 
not be addressed to the isolated religious 
individual, for how can he measure up to 
such a claim at such a moment? It is only 
to the historic religions — or to some of 
them — that such a question can literally 
be addressed. And indeed, it is neither in 
their dogma nor in their ritual that the 
answer lies; not in the one because its 
purpose is to formulate beliefs which are 
beyond conceptual thinking into con- 
ceptual propositions, not in the other be- 
cause its object is to express the relation 
to the Unlimited by means of steadfast 
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and regular performance. Both have their 
specific spheres of influence but neither 
is capable of helping the modern world 
to find faith. The only element in the 
historic religions which the world is justi- 
fied in calling upon is that intrinsic real- 
ity of faith which is beyond all attempts 
at formulation and expression, but exists 
in truth; it is that which constantly re- 
news the fulness of its presence from the 
flow of personal life itself. This is the one 
thing that matters: the personal exist- 
ence, which gives actuality to the essence 
of a religion and thus attests to its living 
force. 


II 


Whosoever listens closely to the ques- 
tion of which I speak, observes that it is 
also addressed to Judaism and, indeed, 
that Judaism is included in the foremost 
ranks of those religions to which the ap- 
peal is made. I have, recently, received 
communications from many parts of the 
world from which it can be sensed that 
clarification and leadership are expected 
of Judaism. It can be sensed too that 
many of these were speaking for the 
many more who remained silent. That 
the world expects something from Juda- 
ism is in itself a new phenomenon. For 
centuries, the deeper spiritual content of 
Judaism was either unknown or given 
scant attention, for the reason perhaps 
that, during the period of the ghetto, the 
underlying reality of Jewish life was hard- 
ly glimpsed by the outside world, while 
during the emancipation period Jews 
only — not Judaism — appeared upon the 
open scene. 

A change seems to be taking place. 
Why? Is it because of the massacre of 
millions of Jews? That does not explain 
it. Or is it because of the establishment of 
a Jewish State? That does not explain it 
either. And yet, both of these events are 
basically part of the reason why the real 


content of Judaism is beginning to be- 
come more perceptible. These astound- 
ing phenomena of dying and living have 
at last brought before the world the fact 
of the existence of Jewry as a fact of 
particular significance, and from this 
point Judaism itself begins to be seen. 
Now the world has gradually begun to 
perceive that within Judaism there is 
something which has its special contribu- 
tion to make, in an especial way, to the 
spiritual needs of the present time. It is 
only possible to realize this if Judaism is 
regarded in its entirety, in its whole way, 
from the Decalogue to Hasidism, in the 
course of which its peculiar tendencies 
have evolved in an increasingly compre- 
hensive manner. 

This “entireness”, these fundamental 
tendencies and their evolution, are, for 
the most part, still unrecognized even by 
the Jews themselves, even by those who 
are earnestly seeking the pathway of 
truth. This becomes manifest when we 
consider those amongst our spiritually 
representative Jewish contemporaries 
whose religious needs have remained un- 
satisfied by Judaism. It is highly char- 
acteristic that in the springtime of mod- 
ern society spiritually significant Jews 
turned to Christianity not for the sake of 
Christian religion but for the sake of 
Christian culture, whereas today the 
sympathies worth noting that spiritual 
Jews feel for Christianity are rooted rath- 
er in a sense of religious lack and a feel- 
ing of religious longing. 


Ill 


Let us consider two examples which 
will make my meaning clear and which 
will plunge us deeper into our purpose 
of examining the religious significance of 
Judaism for the world of today. The one 
example is afforded by Bergson, the 
thinker who, like Nietzsche, built up his 
philosophy on the affirmation of life, but 
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in contrast to Nietzsche, regarded not 
power, but participation in creation, as 
the essence of life. Consequently, again 
in contrast to Nietzsche, he did not fight 
against religion but exiolled it as the 
peak of human life. The other example 
is to be found in Simone Weil, who died 
young, and the legacy of whose writings 
expresses a strong and theologically far- 
reaching negation of life leading to the 
negation of the individual as well as of 
society as a whole. Both Bergson and 
Simone Weil were Jews. Both were con- 
vinced that in Christian mysticism they 
had found the religious truth they were 
seeking. Bergson, indeed, saw in the 
prophets of Israel the forerunners of 
Christianity, whereas Simone Weil simply 
cast aside both Israel and Judaism. 
Neither converted to Christianity — Berg- 
son probably because it went against the 
grain to leave the community of the op- 
pressed and persecuted; Simone Weil for 
reasons arising from her concept of re- 
ligion which, apparently, led her to be- 
lieve that the Church was still far too 
Jewish. 

Let us examine how Judaism appeared 
to each of these and how the Judaism 
which they saw relates to the actuality of 
the Jewish faith, to that “entireness” 
which nas developed in the course of time 
and of which, as I have already pointed 
out, most Jews today still remain igno- 
rant. 

The image of Judaism conceived by 
Bergson is the conventional Christian 
one, the origin of which lies in the en- 
deavor to depict the new religion as a 
release from the yoke of the older one. 
This picture is of a God of justice who 
exercised justice essentially on his own 
people, Israel, being followed by a God 
of love, of love for humanity as a whole. 
For Bergson, therefore, Christianity rep- 
resents a human conscience rather than 
a social conscience, a dynamic code as 


opposed to a static code, and the ethics 
of the open soul as opposed to the ethics 
of the closed soul. 

Simone Weil takes the same line but 
goes much further. She reproaches Israel 
with idolatry, with the only idolatry she 
considers a real one, the service of the 
collectivity, which she, utilizing a simile 
of Plato’s, calls ““The Great Beast”. Gre- 
gariousness is the realm of Satan, for the 
collectivity arrogates to itself the right to 
dictate to the individual what is good and 
what is evil. It interposes itself between 
God and the soul; it even supplants God 
and sets itself up in God’s place. In an- 
cient Rome, Simone Weil sees the “Great 
Beast” as the atheistic materialist who 
worships only himself. Israel, however, 
was to her the “Great Beast” in religious 
disguise, and its God the God it deserved, 
a ponderous God, a God “‘of the flesh”, a 
tribal God — ultimately, nothing but the 
deification of the nation. The Pharisees, 
whom Simone Weil obviously came to 
know only through the controversies of 
the New Testament, were defined by her 
as a group “who were virtuous only out 
of obedience to the Great Beast’’. Every- 
thing that was hateful to her in more re- 
cent history, such as capitalism and 
Marxism, the intolerance of the Church 
and modern nationalism, was ascribed 
by her to the influence of what she called 
the ‘totalitarianism’ of Israel. 

Bergson accepted the principle of social 
life as a transition stage; for Simone Weil 
who, by the way, was, for a while, actively 
associated with the extreme left, it was 
the great obstacle. For both Israel was its 
embodiment, and both strove to surmount 
it through Christianity, in which Bergson 
found the purely human element, Simone 
Weil, on the other hand, the super- 
natural. 

IV 

Seldom have I so clearly realized as in 

this instance how a half-truth can be 
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more misleading than a total error. (As 
far as Simone Weil is concerned, it is, in- 
deed, scarcely a quarter-truth.) 

The real definition of the social prin- 
ciple of the religion of Israel is some- 
thing considerably different from Berg- 
son’s conception and something entirely 
different from Simone Weil’s. 

It is true, the group which is welded 
together out of families and tribes under 
the influence of a common belief in God 
and becomes a people is understood in 
Israel as a religious category. But this is 
not the actual people, not that which the 
prophet who harangues the people sees 
assembled around him. The religious 
character of the people consists emphatic- 
ally in that something different is in- 
tended for it than what it is now, that it 
is destined for something different — that 
it should become a true people, the 
“People of God”. Precisely in the religion 
of Israel is it impossible to make an idol 
of the people as a whole, for the religious 
attitude to the community is inherently 
critical and postulative. Whoever ascribes 
to the nation or to the community the 
attributes of the absolute and of self- 
sufficiency, betrays the religion of Israel. 

What, however, does it mean to be- 
come a “people of God’? A common be- 
lief in God and service to His name do 
not constitute a people of God. Becoming 
a people of God means rather that the 
attributes of God revealed to it, justice 
and love, are to be made effective in its 
own life, in the lives of its members with 
one another: justice materialized in the 
indirect mutual relationships of these in- 
dividuals in material affairs and values; 
love in their direct mutual relationships 
rooted in their personal existence. Of the 
two, however, love is the higher, the 
transcending principle. This becomes un- 
equivocally clear from the fact that man 
cannot be just to God; he can, however, 
and should, love God. And it is the love 


of God which transfers itself to man: 
“God loves the stranger”, we are told, ‘‘so 
thou too shalt love him”. The man who 
loves God loves also him whom God 
loves. 

It is not true that the God of the Bible 
has, as Simone Weil expresses it, “never 
until the Exile spoken to the soul of 
man”. He has always spoken to the soul 
of the individual, even in the time of 
the Decalogue; to whom other, if not to 
the soul of the individual, can the in- 
junction be given, not to covet, that is to 
say, not to be envious of what is an- 
other's? But God speaks to individuals 
according to their real existence, and this 
means in the pre-exilic period as mem- 
bers of the people into which they are 
incorporated and from which they are 
undetachable. The Ten Commandments 
are not addressed to the collective You, 
but all of them to a single Thou; this 
Thou means every individual, and as 
every individual is yet thoroughly em- 
bedded in the nation, he is thus addressed 
as a part of it. It is only in the degree to 
which the individual, in the course of 
historic reality, discovers himself and be- 
comes aware of himself, that God speaks 
to him as such. But even in the most 
highly individualized times, that Thou 
still concerns every single individual so 
long as he does not intentionally shut 
himself away from it. 

Bergson’s conventional differentiation 
between Jewish particularism and Chris- 
tian universalism is equally unfounded. 
According to Amos, the earliest of the 
“literary” prophets, who significantly 
takes as his example the arch-enemies of 
Israel, the wanderings of all peoples are 
directed by God himself. The prophet 
states that not as something new but as 
something generally known. This is, in- 
deed, a universalism not of the individ- 
uals but of the nations, through which it 
reaches out to the individuals. Within 
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this universalism, however, there is a par- 
ticularization of vocation: Israel shall be- 
gin the work of the materialization of 
God’s justice and love on earth; Israel 
shall be ‘the first-fruits of His harvest’. 

It is not true that Israel has not ac- 
corded to spiritual inwardness its right- 
ful place; rather, it has not contented it- 
self with it. Its teachings contest the self- 
sufficiency of the soul: inward truth must 
become real life, otherwise it does not 
remain truth. A drop of messianic con- 
summation must be mingled with every 
hour; otherwise, the hour is godless, des- 
pite all piety and devoutness. 

Accordingly, what may be called the 
social principle of Israel's religion is 
fundamentally dissimilar from any 
“Great Beast”. It is concerned with social 
humanity, for human society is here 
legitimate only if built upon real rela- 
tionships between its members; and hu- 
manity is taken in its religious meaning, 
because real relationship to God cannot 
be achieved on earth if real relationships 
to the world and to mankind are lack- 
ing. Both, love of the Creator and love 
of that which He has created, are finally 
one and the same. 

In order to achieve this unity, man 
must indeed accept creation from God's 
hands, not in order to possess it, but lov- 
ingly to take part in the still uncom- 
pleted work of creation. Creation is in- 
complete because discord still reigns 
within it, and peace can only emerge 
from the created. That is why, in Jewish 
tradition, he who brings about peace is 
called the companion of God in the work 
of creation. This concept of man’s voca- 
tion as a co-worker with God is em- 
phasized by Bergson as the goal of that 
mysticism which he glorifies and which 
he does not find in Judaism; it is, how- 
ever, a fundamentally Jewish concept. 


V 


Both Bergson and Simone Weil turned 
away from a Judaism they did not know; 
in actual fact, they turned aside from a 
conventional conception of Judaism 
created by Christianity. But while Berg- 
son was close to true Judaism which he 
did not know, Simone Weil was remote 
from that too. When she referred to the 
God of Israel as a “natural’’ God and to 
that of Christianity as a “supernatural” 
God, she failed entirely to understand the 
character of the former inasmuch as He is 
not “natural” but is the God of nature 
as well as the God of spirit — and is su- 
perior to both, nature and spirit alike. 
But even if Simone Weil had known the 
true God of Israel, she would not have 
been satisfied, for He turns towards na- 
ture which He dominates, whereas 
Simone Weil sought flight from nature 
as well as from society: reality had be- 
come intolerable to her and for her God 
was the power which led her away from 
it. But that is definitely not the way of 
the God of Israel; such a way would. be 
the very opposite of His relation towards 
His creation and His creatures. He has 
placed man in the center of reality in 
order that he should face up to it. Simone 
Weil's idea was to serve mankind and so 
she again and again took to heavy man- 
ual labor on the land, but her soul was 
always put to flight by reality. And she 
began with her own reality: she contested 
the 1; it was one’s duty, she thought, to 
slay the I in oneself. ‘““‘We possess nothing 
in this world”, she wrote, “other than 
the power to say I. This is what we 
should yield up to God, and that is what 
we should destroy.”” Such a basic orienta- 
tion is, indeed, diametrically opposed to 
Judaism; for the real relationship taught 
by Judaism is a bridge which spans across 
two firm pillars, man’s I and the I of his 
partner. It is thus the relation between 
man and God, thus also the relation be- 
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tween man and man. Judaism rejects the 
I that connotes selfishness and pride, but 
it welcomes and affirms the I of the real 
relationship, the I of the partnership be- 
tween I and Thou, the I of love. For love 
does not invalidate the I; on the contrary, 
it binds the I more closely to the Thou. 
It does not say: “Thou art loved”, but 
“I love Thee”. The same applies to the 
“We”, about which Simone Weil said: 
“One should not be I and even less 
should one be We.” Judaism rejects the 
We of group-egotism, of national con- 
ceit and party exclusiveness, but it pos- 
tulates that We which arises from the 
real relationships of its components and 
which maintains genuine relations with 
other groups, the We which may say in 
truth: ‘Our father.’ 

Simone Weil knew neither the old 
religion of Israel nor its later way, in 
which the changed conditions of history 
brought about a new display of its basic 
elements. Bergson knew the prophets of 
Israel, yet without realizing how in their 
message the principle of justice which he 
found in them was complemented by the 
principle of love; but he knew not the 
road taken by the Jewish religion and 
consequently he did not consider the 
prophets in connection with the whole of 
Jewish religious history. The prophets 
protest against the religious failure of 
Israel, against the fact that God’s demand 
to create a place on earth for His justice 
and His love has not been sufficiently com- 
plied with — neither by the people nor 
by the individuals within it — at least not 
in the measure compatible with the 
strength available and under the prevail- 
ing conditions. And the seed of the 
prophets is springing up; though late, it 
is sprouting into stronger and stronger 
growth. In the Diaspora, it is true, a com- 
prehensive realization of the principle of 
justice could not be aspired to, since that 
would have required an autonomous na- 


tional entity, autonomous national insti- 
tutions, which could only be hoped for 
with the return to the Holy Land; but the 
higher, the decisive principle which alone 
can knit together the relationship to God 
and the relationship to man — the prin- 
ciple of love — requires neither organiza- 
tions nor institutions but can be given ef- 
fect at any time, at any place. The will to 
realization was not, however, confined 
to the individual. Within the communal 
form of life adopted in the place of a 
state — that is, the local communities — 
active love in the guise of mutual help 
recurs as a basic social element. This 
structure found its perfection about two 
centuries ago in Hasidism, which was 
built on litthke communities bound to- 
gether by brotherly love. An inner religi- 
ous development of the highest signif- 
icance corresponds to that tendency, the 
striving to bridge the gulf between love 
of God and love of man. Again the 
Hasidic movement succeeded in giving 
full effect to this striving. It teaches that 
the true meaning of love of one’s neigh- 
bor is not that it is a command from 
God which we are to fulfill, but that 
through it and in it we meet God. This is 
shown by the interpretation of this com- 
mand. It is not just written, “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself’, as though the sen- 
tence ended there, but it goes on, “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself, I am the Lord.” 
The grammatical construction of the 
original text shows quite clearly that the 
meaning is: You shall deal lovingly with 
your “neighbor”, that is, with everyone 
you meet along life’s road, and you shall 
deal with him as with one equal to your- 
self. The second part, however, adds: ‘I 
am the Lord’ — and here the Hasidic in- 
terpretation comes in: “You think I am 
far away from you, but in your love for 
your neighbor you will find Me; not in 
his love for you but in yours for him.” 
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He who loves brings God and the world 
together. 

The Hasidic teaching is the consum- 
mation of Judaism. And this is its mes- 
sage to all: You yourself must begin. 
Existence will remain meaningless for 
you if you yourself do not penetrate into 
it with active love and if you do not in 
this way discover its meaning for your- 
self. Everything is waiting to be hallowed 
by you; it is waiting to be disclosed in its 
meaning and to be realized in it by you. 
For the sake of this your beginning, God 
created the world. He has drawn it out of 
Himself so that you may bring it closer 
to Him. Meet the world with the fulness 
of your being and you shall meet Him. 
That He Himself accepts from your 


hands what you have to give to the world, 
is His mercy. If you wish to believe, love! 

Bergson speaks of an “active mysti- 
cism”. Where is this to be found, if not 
here? Nowhere else is man’s essential do- 
ing so closely bound up with the mystery 
of being. And for this very reason the 
answer to the inward question asked by 
the modern world is found herein. Will 
the world perceive it? But will Jewry it- 
self perceive that its very existence de- 
pends upon the revival of its religious 
existence? The Jewish State may assure 
the future of a nation of Jews, even one 
with a culture of its own; Judaism will 
live only if it brings to life again the 
primeval Jewish relationship to God, the 
world, and mankind. 








IS THERE A JUDEO-CHRISTIAN TRADITION? 


PAUL TILLICH 


I 


EWS AS WELL as Christians always have 
J asked whether the hyphen in the 
word Jewish-Christian is justified. Both 
have asked whether Christianity was 
right in making the Jewish Bible a part 
— and by far the largest part — of its own 
Bible. Since Marcion, the gnostic, tried 
to cut out of the biblical text not only 
the Old Testament but also everything 
in the New Testament reminding him of 
the Old, the Church has not ceased asking 
the question of the hyphen. Harnack, the 
greatest representative of modern liberal 
theology, dedicated his most recent study, 
entitled Marcion, to this problem, and 
Jewish writers have sometimes suggested 
that Christianity committed a kind of 
theft when it appropriated the Old 
Testament to itself. 

There is, of course, a way of under- 
standing —I would say, misunderstand- 
ing — the meaning of our question, name- 
ly, by referring it to the traditions which 
have developed in both groups inde- 
pendently after the establishment of 
Christianity as a religion of its own. 
These traditions, rites, symbols, organiza- 
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tions, doctrinal statements, psychological 
attitudes diverge considerably from each 
other. But this fact is too obvious to be 
discussed. It is more a truism than a prob- 
lem. 

What our question really means can 
be expressed in the following explanatory 
questions: Is there a unique series of 
events which is considered revelatory by 
both Jews and Christians? Is this com- 
mon basis still visible in both groups, 
in spite of the fact that a special event 
has produced differing interpretations 
concerning the event itself and implicitly 
of all events leading to it? Are the 
common elements in both so strong that 
in comparison with other religions Juda- 
ism and Christianity belong to each 
other? Is it meaningful to say that Chris- 
tianity is a Jewish or that Judaism is a 
Christian heresy? I answer in the afirma- 
tive to all these questions! And if theo- 
logical and historical studies had left any 
doubt in my mind, the encounter with 
Jews who live through the presence of 
their God and who are able to give ex- 
pression to it, would have convinced me. 
For a Christian the reality and serious- 
ness of the Jewish consciousness of the 
God who alone is God is a great exper- 
ience, and an experience which he may 
not so often have when he encounters 
Christians. He becomes aware of the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob whom Pas- 
cal, at the moment of his conversion, con- 
trasted with the non-serious gods of the 


philosophers. 
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II 

The first point in which Christianity 
has continued the Jewish tradition is the 
idea of God in terms of exclusive mono- 
theism. Exclusive monotheism is differ- 
ent from the monarchic monotheism of a 
highly developed polytheism; it is dif- 
ferent from the acosmic monotheism of 
all mystical systems; and it is different 
from the ontological monotheism of the 
philosophers. In opposition to the mysti- 
cal and ontological forms, exclusive 
monotheism maintains the concreteness 
of God; in opposition to the monarchic 
form, it emphasizes the absoluteness, uni- 
versality, and exclusiveness of God. The 
exclusive God is a jealous God who de- 
mands unconditional devotion and who 
does not share His honor with other gods. 
At the same time, He preserves His histor- 
ical definiteness. He is the God who re- 
vealed Himself through Moses, for Jews 
and Christians; the God who revealed 
Himself in Jesus, for the Christians. 
Christianity never gave up the exclusive 
monotheism of the Old Testament. It was 
for this that the great fight against the 
Roman Empire as well as against gnostic 
syncretism was waged. And when, in con- 
nection with the christological struggles, 
the Christ was interpreted as a second, 
inferior god beside God, Athanasius and, 
following him, the official church — 
though not heretic groups and popular 
primitivism — resisted every sign of dithe- 
ism or tritheism which might endanger 
the exclusiveness of the God of the 
prophets. A theology for which the trin- 
itarian doctrine is something else than 
a symbolic description of the living God, 
who is one God, cannot claim to be 
Christian. The problem, on the other 
hand, which Christianity has expressed 
in christological terms is not strange to 
Judaism. The more the God of the Old 
Testament became the universal and 
radically transcendent God, the more He 


lost His ancient anthropomorphic dynam- 
ics, the greater grew the desire for mediat- 
ing forces and beings — as, for instance, 
Wisdom and the Messiah. Modern theism, 
both Jewish and Christian, is not aware 
of this problem and has created a God 
who is little more than an hypostatized 
moral ideal without the power and ma- 
jesty of the God of both classical Juda- 
ism and classical Christianity. 

The second point in which Christian- 
ity has continued the Jewish tradition is 
the assertion that the exclusive God has 
the right to be exclusive because He is 
the God of justice and righteousness. He 
is the God who, because of His universal 
justice, may reject even His elected nation 
and who cannot be reconciled by cult and 
sacrifices if righteousness is not done. 
Justice, zedakah, is not legality; it is the 
whole of righteous being and acting of 
God and towards God — towards God as 
well as towards men. Christian theology 
never has obscured the unconditional 
character of the demand of righteousness 
in the relation between God and man. 
Certainly, in sacramental practice, sup- 
ported sometimes by questionable theo- 
logical formulas and popular supersti- 
tions, magical abuses have developed. 
But for classical theology, especially in 
its Protestant restatement, faith and 
sacraments without implicit and con- 
sequent righteousness are demonic dis- 
tortions. Here again a genuine theo- 
logical problem common to Jews and 
Christians lies in the background, name- 
ly, the question how the divine gifts and 
promises are related to human activity 
and perfection. And here again the other 
alternative must be taken into consider- 
ation, a legalistic and utopian interpre- 
tation of righteousness, as we find it in 
modern forms of Protestantism and Juda- 
ism equally. The result is self-righteous- 
ness and social illusion in the first stage, 
neurosis and social disillusionment in 
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the second; and this has occurred perhaps 
more frequently among Jews and Protes- 
tants than among other groups. 

The third point in which Christianity 
has continued the Jewish tradition is the 
interpretation of man’s historical exis- 
tence. God is manifest through the 
historical event. In the history of man- 
kind, He fights and conquers the anti- 
divine forces. History has an end in the 
double sense of goal and finish. In a 
unique, irreversible process, _ history 
drives towards this end, which combines 
ultimate judgment and ultimate fulfil- 
ment, the two great themes of Jewish- 
Christian eschatology. Nobody, I think, 
can doubt the justification of the hyphen 
at this point. 

Since history has an end, it also has a 
beginning —the dual, supra-historical 
event of creation and fall. Perhaps the 
one word creation would have been a 
sufficient answer to the question of a 
Jewish-Christian tradition. For while 
there is a Persian eschatology and inter- 
pretation of history which probably has 
deeply influenced Jews and Christians, 
there is no Persian doctrine of the crea- 
tion of everything by the one God and 
therefore no certainty that everything 
that is, is good insofar as it has being. 
And the same can be said about the 
doctrine of the fall. Platonism and other 
forms of mystical philosophy have a doc- 
trine of the fall. But the fall is under- 
stood as an ontological process and im- 
plies a devaluation of the material world, 
which makes historical revelation and 
historical salvation impossible. 

Since history has an end and a be- 
ginning, it also has a center, the event in 
which the meaning of the whole process 
becomes manifest and is embodied in an 
historical representative, an elected na- 
tion, or an elected group within it, or 
elected people from all nations or the 
elected one, the Messiah, the Christ. 


Thereby, history becomes a history of sal- 
vation, whether salvation is seen pre- 
dominantly in a future time, as taught 
by Jewish prophetism and Protestant 
social gospel, or as predominantly beyond 
time, as taught by the Jewish apocalyptics 
and conservative-ecclesiastical Christian- 
ity. The tension between the inner-his- 
torical and the trans-historical element 
in the history of salvation in Christian 
theology is a Jewish heritage, and it is an 
inescapable problem for both groups, 
even if it appears as if the emphasis of 
Judaism were more on the inner-histor- 
ical and the emphasis of Christianity 
more on the trans-historical element. 


III 


Now, however, we have reached the 
point where the divergence of ideas and 
traditions sets in. Christianity asserts that 
Jesus of Nazareth is the expected Christ; 
Judaism rejects this claim and expects the 
Messiah in an indefinite future at the end 
of history. Judaism, on the other hand, 
claims that the Torah, the teaching of 
God, as given through Moses, is valid 
through all history, a claim which is re- 
jected by Christianity in the doctrine that 
the Christ is the end of the law. 

But the contradiction is not as simple 
as this. The Jews have an argument 
which was taken seriously by the early 
Christians and should be taken more 
seriously by the Christians of today. It 
is the argument that Jesus cannot be the 
Christ because he did not achieve what 
the Messiah is supposed to do: he did 
not bring the new aeon. The early Chris- 
tians took this argument so seriously that 
they answered with the doctrine of the 
second coming of the Christ. The end 
delays, the world is not changed, the 
Christians are living between the times: 
the Christ has come; but he must come 
again. This is, so to speak, the tribute 
paid by the Christians to the Jews, which 
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means, in the first period, largely to them- 
selves as Jews. There is a counter-tribute, 
paid by the Jews to the Christians long 
before Christianity appeared: the law is 
in Jewish conviction a gift before it is a 
command. The Torah, the divine instruc- 
tion, is eternal, pre-existent and post- 
existent. It is the expression of the true 
relation between God and man, and the 
world is created for it. It is given to the 
Jewish people in a covenant which is the 
cause of highest blessing and deepest 
suffering together. And it contains a 
problem as difficult for the Jews as the 
unchanged world for the Christians, the 
problem, namely, of how the divine 
covenant can be kept by God if it is not 
kept by Israel. And neither Israel as a 
people, nor the remnants of the divine 
judgments, nor any special groups, are 
able to follow, even for a single day, the 
divine instructions. Through such ques- 
tions, the Christian answer was prepared, 
the answer indicated by the prophets that 
God is the God of forgiveness and that 
His gilt precedes all human doing and 
running. 

But in spite of this mutual tribute in 
the center of their divergence, the diver- 
gence does exist and has many religious, 
theological, and historical consequences. 

The Christian faith that the new aeon 
has already arrived, though visible only 
for the Spiritual eye, changes the Jewish 
tradition in some basic points: it replaces 
the conditioned universalism of the Jews 
by an unconditional universalism; in the 
new aceon, the Spirit, given to everybody, 
replaces the authoritarian law (as Jere- 
miah and Joel have prophesied). There- 
fore, the privilege of those who have first 
received the law is abolished, and the na- 
tionally and _ historically conditioned 
elements of it have lost their validity. To 


enter the new aeon, only communion is 
needed with the Spiritual power which 
has brought it, Jesus the Christ and his 
assembly, the Church. But the law is not 
abolished. Those elements in it which are 
independent of the Jewish national voca- 
tion are restated and actualized in the 
new aeon. This is the first point of a 
basic transformation of the Jewish tradi- 
tion. And the second is the nature of the 
new aeon. If Jesus can be the Christ in 
spite, or more exactly through, his defeat, 
it is not the change of the world which 
makes the new aeon new, but the change 
of the heart of those who, though de- 
feated externally, are victorious internal- 
ly; they can influence the external world 
—for instance, the social realm — only 
indirectly and never completely and 
never without defeats. But inspite of this 
invisibility of the kingdom of heaven, 
they believe that it has already appeared 
and that they are living in it. It is im- 
possible for Jewish faith to accept this. 
For in Jewish faith, expectation is the 
basic attitude, just because the kingdom 
of God has not yet appeared visibly. 
Those differences can not be denied and 
must not be underestimated. 


IV 


But if some one shaped and nourished 
by the Hindu or the Buddhist or the 
Confucian or the Greek tradition were 
to hear what I have said, would he not 
be astonished at the identity of structure 
at all points, and at the identity of con- 
tent in most? Would he not, if he com- 
pared all this with his own tradition, an- 
swer the question: Is there a Jewish 
Christian tradition?, with an unhesitat- 
ing and unambiguous, Yes? I think he 
would! 








REFORM AND CONSERVATIVE JUDAISM: 


THEIR MUTUAL RELATIONSHIP 


ROBERT GORDIS 


I 


EARLY forty years ago, Solomon 
Schechter, speaking at the dedica- 
tion of the new buildings of Hebrew 
Union College, delivered an address 
which marked an epoch in the history of 
intergroup Jewish relations in America.! 
Drawing upon his English background, 
Schechter found a parallel to Jewish re- 
ligious life in the English parliamentary 
system, in which both political parties 
are referred to as being his Majesty’s, im- 
plying that “both his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, as well as his Majesty’s opposition, 
form one large community.” 
American-]ewish religious life through- 
out the latter half of the nineteenth 
century had been marked by acrid con- 
troversy. In this surcharged atmosphere, 
Schechter’s words symbolized a new era 
— the recognition that different concep- 
tions of Judaism, vigorously and honest- 
ly maintained, could yet be harmonized 
with a profound sense of the unity of all 
Israel. 
It is a measure of the development of 
the last three decades that today we are 
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going beyond Schechter’s standpoint and 
seeking to explore avenues of cooperative 
endeavor for Reform and Conservative 
Judaism, as well as the possibility of even 
closer afhliation between the two move- 
ments. 

Both Conservative and Reform Juda- 
ism, as well as important segments of 
modern Orthodoxy, hold in common the 
love of freedom and a faith in the dignity 
of the human mind and in its value as an 
instrument for seeking truth. Both deny 
that Judaism is a closed system and that all 
truth is available in neatly labeled pack- 
ages, so that whoever refuses to accept 
it is outside the pale of salvation. We are 
all imbued with the conviction that Juda- 
ism is a torat hayyim, a religion which 
represents neither weak-kneed surrender 
to material convenience and the shib- 
boleths of the hour, nor yet a blind re- 
fusal to reckon with the problems and in- 
sights of contemporary life. For both Re- 
form and Conservatism, Judaism is the 
resultant of two forces acting upon each 
other: the living tradition of the past and 
the needs and attitudes of the present. 
How much play is to be given to each 
factor is, as we shall note, one of the 
basic differences between the two move- 
ments. Yet both will agree that what we 
require in Judaism is neither revolution- 


“His Majesty's Opposition,” in Seminary Ad- 
dresses and Other Papers (1915), pp. 239 ff. 
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ary change nor standpat reaction, but a 
living evolution. Finally, both schools of 
thought, with few exceptions, are op- 
posed to isolationism in Jewish life, and 
are committed to the concept of Jewish 
peoplehood. There is little sympathy in 
either group for the psychology of Aus- 
trittsorthodoxie (secession-orthodoxy), ir- 
respective of whether its point of origin 
be Frankfort or Philadelphia, or whether 
the Shulhan Aruk be its Pittsburgh Plat- 
form, or the Pittsburgh Platform its 
Shulhan Aruk. 


II 


Any consideration of the mutual rela- 
tionship of Reform and Conservative 
Judaism today and tomorrow must take 
the history of both movements as its point 
of departure. Both schools of thought 
arose in Germany in response to the im- 
pact of the modern world on West 
European Jewry in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries through the twin 
processes of the Emancipation and the 
Enlightenment. The Emancipation pro- 
claimed the truth, which was implicit in 
the French Revolution, that Jews, being 
human, deserved the basic human rights 
of liberty, fraternity, and equality. The 
spokesmen of the age declared that the 
status of Jews living in segregated com- 
munities on sufferance in their native 
lands was repugnant to reason. Hence 
they demanded and ultimately achieved 
the emancipation of the Jews, the liber- 
ation of the Jews from the ghettos, and 
their admission to political citizenship, 
with the concomitants of economic op- 
portunity and social equality. 

Eighteenth-century Jewry can be par- 
doned for feeling that the messianic age 
had arrived and for failing to look the 
gift horse in the mouth. They did not 
notice that they were being endowed with 
individual rights not as their human due, 
but as a quid pro quo, for the anticipated 


surrender of their group entity and the 
reduction of the content of their group 
life to the vanishing point. In the elo- 
quent and revealing words of Clermont- 
Tonnére, the great apostle of Jewish 
Emancipation: “To the Jews as Jews, 
nothing; to the Jews as men, every- 
thing.” As the replies of the French 
Sanhedrin to Napoleon amply demon- 
strated, to the extent that Western Jews 
grasped the nature of the process, they 
were perfectly content with it. 

Only the subsequent history of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries re- 
vealed the spots on the sun of Jewish 
Emancipation. The succeeding decades re- 
vealed how imperfect and incomplete was 
the Emancipation even on its own terms. 
The Damascus affair of 1840, the Mortara 
case of 1857, the Stécker agitation of 
the 1880's, the Tisza-Esler blood libel 
of 1882, the Dreyfus case of 1894, and 
finally the bloody climax of Nazism in 
our century, indicated how far short the 
Emancipation in the West had fallen of 
the millennium. 

The enthusiasm with which eighteenth 
and nineteenth-century Jews greeted the 
Emancipation and the relative ease with 
which they severed their relationship 
with the Jewish community in the ghetto 
were due not merely to the promptings of 
personal advantage. Another influence 
called them to the brave new world out- 
side — the intellectual appeal of the En- 
lightenment. The impact of the ideas of 
the Enlightenment upon _ organized 
Christianity was devastating. Upon Juda- 
ism it was catastrophic, for behind its 
ghetto walls Judaism had all but lost 
touch with contemporary life and 
thought. When, therefore, the Emanci- 
pation demanded the destruction of the 
organic Jewish community and _ the 
diminution of the Jewish tradition as the 
price for political and civil equality, the 
Enlightenment offered intellectual sup- 
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port for the conviction that the transac- 
tion was a bargain. 


From the vantage point of the twen- 
tieth century, the limitations of both 
Emancipation and Enlightenment are 
clear. Both were drastically conditioned 
by the social and cultural forces of the 
age, nowhere more evident than in their 
attitude to the individual and his rela- 
tion to the group. 


In emphasizing the rights of man, the 
thinkers of the eighteenth century tended 
to look upon the individual's group rela- 
tions as accidental, insignificant, and 
artificial. They did not understand that 
a man’s economic position, his cultural 
interests, his religious loyalties, and his 
social ideals, all constitute essential ele- 
ments of his human nature, without 
which he would be little more than an 
animal. Consequently, the Emancipation, 
for all its positive achievements, failed to 
accord to Jews the basic right of spiritual 
self-determination. 

These drawbacks of the Age of Reason, 
with their negative effects on Judaism, 
have led, particularly in the post-Hitler 
period, to widespread expressions of 
scorn for both the Enlightenment and 
the Emancipation. We are told in some 
quarters that the last century and a half 
of Jewish history has been a tragic aber- 
ration. Yet even the most vehement 
champions of this school of thought do 
not urge reghettoization or the surrender 
of the civic, political, and economic posi- 
tions won through Emancipation. There 
is an even more basic objection to this 
denigration of the eighteenth century. In 
our day, when the menace of unbridled 
nationalism has been immeasurably 
heightened by the threat of aggressive 
totalitarianism, the concept of the inher- 
ent and inalienable rights of man re- 
mains a bulwark of humanity, which we 
abandon at our peril. 


Ill 


It is against this background of the En- 
lightenment and the Emancipation, with 
their lights and shadows, achievements 
and shortcomings, that the various 
schools of modern Judaism must be 
evaluated. Considerable numbers of 
Jews, zealous for integration into West- 
ern society, decided to carry the process 
of adjustment to its logical conclusion by 
adopting the dominant religion, either 
for themselves by baptism, or for their 
children through intermarriage. For 
them the tsarat hayahadut, “the problem 
of Judaism”, ceased to exist — at least un- 
til Hitler initiated his genealogical re- 
searches into the Jewish grandmothers 
of non-Aryans! 

For the vast majority of Western Jews, 
however, various factors, emotional and 
intellectual, made this radical solution 
unacceptable. For them, two distinct 
goals existed —the validation of their 
rights to citizenship and the retention of 
some recognizable form of Jewish adher- 
ence. It is the enduring merit of Reform 
Judaism to have been the first movement 
to reflect the impact of the new age and 
to seek to reckon with its demands and 
attitudes. Fundamentally, classical Re- 
form accepted four principles, designed 
to effectuate both these goals of modern 
Jews: 

1. The separation of the religious and 
national elements in the Jewish tradition. 
By the surrender of these national as- 
pects, Judaism would parallel Christian- 
ity as a religious sect pure and simple, 
with the result that Jews, like their Cath- 
olic and Protestant neighbors, might be 
patriotic Germans, Frenchmen, or Eng- 
lishmen, differing only in being adher- 
ents of another faith. The national ele- 
ments were declared to be transitory and 
hence expendable, while only the re- 
ligious and ethical aspects of Judaism 
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were held to be timeless and binding. 
Holdheim, son of the Age of Rational- 
ism, was the most consistent exponent of 
this principle, never flinching in its ap- 
plication to the Jewish heritage. Geiger, 
who had a profound sense of history and 
a deeper appreciation of Jewish tradi- 
tion, was considerably less consistent, op- 
posing the transfer of the Sabbath to 
Sunday, the practice of intermarriage, 
the surrender of circumcision, and other 
logical consequences that flowed from 
the attempt to eliminate the national 
elements from Judaism. 

2. The maintenance of the principle of 
the reality of growth and the legitimacy 
of change in Judaism. Samuel Holdheim, 
as a talmudist, sought to validate the re- 
forms he favored by the citation of pas- 
sages in rabbinic literature. Abraham 
Geiger, on the other hand, as a theologian 
and historian, enunciated the doctrine of 
progressive revelation to serve as the 
foundation for the changes he felt neces- 
sary. 

3. The surrender of the concept of the 
binding authority of Jewish law. Basical- 
ly, the separation of the national and 
religious elements in Judaism and the 
changes in personal observance, syna- 
gogue ritual, and family law favored by 
Reform, were impossible within the 
framework of the Jewish tradition, 
whether these changes were achieved by 
the decision of rabbinical synods or, as 
was usually the case, through a process of 
nullification by the laity. The chasm be- 
tween life and the law was particularly 
wide at this time. The pristine flexibility 
and power of growth which traditional 
Judaism had possessed pre-eminently in 
the creative periods of the Bible and 
Talmud and which had survived, albeit 
less powerfully, in the gaonic and the 
medieval ages, had all but disappeared 
in the later Middle Ages. The official 
custodians of the Halakah refused to ex- 


ercise any latitude, even that afforded by 
the accepted canons of interpretation. As 
against the talmudic principle, ‘The 
principle of leniency is to be preferred”’ 
(B. Betzah 2b; B. Hul. 58a; and else- 
where), they expressed their piety by 
heaping prohibition upon prohibition, 
relying instead on the considerably more 
restrictive rule, ‘““When in doubt on mat- 
ters of ritual, follow the principle of 
severity” (B. Hul. 134a). Whether this 
severity stimulated the abandonment by 
Reform of the principle of the authority 
of Jewish law, or whether, on the con- 
trary, the progress of Reform led to a 
hardening of attitude in traditional cir- 
cles, cannot be decided by a simple an- 
swer. Probably both processess operated. 
At all events, Reform insisted that of the 
complex regimen of Jewish practices, 
only the ethical law was binding, and 
this, by its very nature, was not enforce- 
able by synagogal authority. As for ritual, 
the hallmark of Judaism, it was essential- 
ly a private affair. Only such ceremonies 
were to be retained as possessed edifying 
value, or were in conformity with the 
aesthetic standards of the Western world. 

4. The establishment of a Jewish re- 
ligious regimen eclectic in_ character. 
Every rabbi, layman, and congregation 
was free to retain or reject rituals ad 
libitum. To minimize the confusion of 
such a state of affairs, Abraham Geiger 
and his successors in Germany, like Isaac 
Mayer Wise in America, attempted to 
create a synod as a supreme legislative au- 
thority for modern Judaism, but with no 
success. In the strongly individualistic at- 
mosphere of the nineteenth century, such 
efforts were doomed to failure. 

In its search for a theoretical basis for 
distinguishing between the elements to 
be preserved and those to be discarded, 
Reform in its early stages sought to insti- 
tute a return to the Bible and denied the 
authority of the Talmud as a fountain- 
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head of Judaism. That this formula of a 
“Mosaic religion” was inadequate soon 
became apparent, for Reform dispensed 
in whole or in part with such important 
biblical elements as the dietagy laws, the 
prohibition of hametz on Passover, and 
fasting on Yom Kippur, and gave only 
symbolic recognition to the mezuzah and 
to the avoidance of labor on the Sabbath 
and festivals. To the present, no con- 
sistent principle with regard to the reten- 
tion or surrender of traditional practices 
has emerged in Reform, which has re- 
mained eclectic in its attitudes, as many 
of its spokesmen have stated.? 

The most comprehensive statement of 
the philosophy of Reform Judaism in its 
classic phase is embodied in the Pitts- 
burgh Platform of 1885 and the most con- 
sistent application of the theory of Re- 
form was made in the United States. In 
Germany, for a variety of reasons which 
need not detain us here, Reform lost its 
momentum in the secund half of the 
nineteenth century. 


IV 


The positive-historical school, as it was 
called in Germany, or Conservative Juda- 
ism, as it is known in the United States, 
arose in response to precisely the same 
challenges as Reform. Zechariah Frankel, 
its leading spokesman, was by virtue of 
training and outlook regarded as a mod- 
ern rabbi in his day. Unlike Samson 
Raphael Hirsch and the other defenders 
of Orthodoxy, who denied the principle 
of change ab initio, Frankel defended the 
right of modification on the basis of his 
historical studies. But he insisted that the 
changes made be in accord with the spirit 
of Jewish tradition. He objected to ob- 
literating the sense of national loyalty 
which is integral to the Jewish religion. 


* Cf. the valuable and learned work of Solomon 
B. Freehof, Reform Jewish Practice (1944), In-@ 
troduction, esp. pp. 14 f. 
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As he wrote, “A people without a center 
or a government of its own can never at- 
tain to honor among the nations of the 
world. We must therefore demonstrate 
that the desire for rebirth still lives with- 
in us. Is not this hope better than the 
undignified efforts to imitate and as- 
similate ourselves to our neighbors?’ 


At the Frankfort Conference in 1845, 
he listened without enthusiasm to many 
proposals for changes in the Sabbath, the 
dietary regulations, and the laws of mar- 
riage and divorce. But he remained in 
attendance until the discussion turned to 
what seemed a comparatively minor mat- 
ter. When the delegates voted that the 
Hebrew language was not “objectively” 
essential to Jewish prayer, but should be 
retained only to meet the “subjective” 
needs of the older generation, Frankel 
walked out of the conference. It was not 
a matter of Halakah, but of the entire ap- 
proach to Jewish tradition. Frankel was 
no theologian; he lacked the taste and 
probably the capacity for the formulation 
of principles which Geiger possessed in 
preeminent degree. Yet his reactions are 
highly revelatory of the new trend, of 
which he became the acknowledged lead- 
er. 

It was a foregone conclusion that he 
would be accused from both ends. Both 
Geiger and Samson Raphael Hirsch re- 
garded him as a temporizer, lacking 
either the courage to implement his se- 
cret Reform convictions or the self-sacri- 
fice to adhere to his stubborn Orthodox 
prejudices. Actually, however, the posi- 
tive-historical school had a point of view, 
or what is at least equally important, a 
climate of attitude, with very respectable 
antecedents. ‘‘Neo-Orthodoxy, equally 
with Reform, is a deviation from histor- 
ical Judaism,” Salo W. Baron says. “No 
less than Reform, it abandoned Judaism's 





* Cf. Orient, 1842, nos. 7, 8, 9. 
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self-rejuvenating historical dynamism. 
For this reason, we may say that...the 
‘positive-historical’ Judaism of Zecharias 
Frankel and Michael Sachs, and thie ‘Con- 
servative’ Judaism of America, have been 
much truer to the spirit of traditional 
Judaism. By maintaining the general 
validity of Jewish law and combining with 
it freedom of personal interpretation of 
the Jewish past and creed, Frankel and 
his successors hoped to preserve historical 
continuity. ..It is Conservative Judaism 
which seems to show the greatest similar- 
ities with the method and substance of 
teaching of the popular leaders during 
the declining Second Commonwealth, in- 
asmuch as clinging to the traditional 
modes of life, it nevertheless allows for 
the adaptation of basic theological con- 
cepts to the changing social and environ- 
mental needs.’’* 


Frankel agreed with Reform on the 
need for growth in Judaism, but the 
school he founded parted company with 
it on certain fundamentals. It opposed 
the elimination of the national elements 
of Jewish tradition as embodied pre- 
eminently in its ceremonials and legal 
system, which rest upon two basic postu- 
lates, the authority of Jewish law and 
the peoplehood of Israel. 


It would be idle to pretend that 
Frankel and his successors, either in Ger- 
many or in the United States, have solved 
all the problems inherent in their posi- 
tion. The crucial difhculty has lain in de- 
termining the source and nature of the 
authority behind Jewish law, seeing that 
Conservative Judaism accepts the result 
of modern scientific scholarship regard- 
ing the past development of Judaism and 
believes that its growth in the present and 
future is both inevitable and necessary. 
Frankel found the principle he sought 





*A Religious and Social History of the Jews 
(1937), vol. ii, pp. 257 ff. 


in the talmudic discussion on the use of 
the oil of gentiles: ‘““The Sages found that 
the prohibition had not spread among 
the people. Thereupon the rabbis relied 
on the words of Rabbi Simeon ben 
Gamaliel and Rabbi Eliezer ben Zadok 
who were wont to say: ‘One does not set 
up a prohibition for the people unless the 
majority are in a position to maintain 
it’”’ (B.Ab.Z.36a).5 Solomon Schechter, 
the first great spokesman for Conservative 
Judaism in America, later grappled with 
the problem and proposed the same view 
that the basis of authority lay in kelal 
Yisrael, or Catholic Israel. In the spirit of 
such talmudic principles as, “Go out and 
see what the people are doing” (B.Ber. 
45a; B.Erub.|4a), he maintained that it 
was kelal Yisrael which determines what 
elements of Judaism are vital, obsoles- 
cent, or obsolete.® 

It is not difficult to demonstrate that 
this process was at work throughout the 
history of rabbinic and medieval Juda- 
ism, giving the Jewish tradition its pro- 
tean capacity for growth and adjust- 
ment, while retaining its sense of con- 
tinuity with the past. On the other hand, 
it is not easy to indicate how the process 
is to operate in the present, seeing that 
Jewish tradition is being honored far 
more in the breach than in the observ- 
ance by most Western Jews, who now con- 
stitute the majority of world Jewry. If 
we were to follow literally the verdict of 
their practice, it would mean the abroga- 
tion of Sabbath and festival observances, 
of the regimen of daily prayers and die- 
tary laws, and of much else besides, that 
is basic to traditional Judaism. 

It would therefore appear that fruitful 
as the concept of Catholic Israel is and 
however validated it may be by centuries 
of Jewish experience, it cannot suffice to- 





° Frankel, in his Zeitschrift, vol. I, no. 2. 
* Studies in Judaism (1896), Series I, pp. xi- 
XXV. 
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day. Elsewhere, the present writer has 
sought to reinterpret Schechter’s theory 
of authority vested in kelal Yisrael in 
order to make it apply to our present 
situation.? Here this approach can be 
summarized only in its barest outlines. 

The basically democratic conception in 
Judaism that the people is the ultimate 
source of religious authority finds a paral- 
lel in the technique of American democ- 
racy. Theoretically, our government 
is responsive to the will of all the people 
who have the right to vote. Actually, 
however, it reflects the will only of those 
who have exercised the franchise. Those 
citizens who, for lack of interest in gov- 
ernment, for reasons of indolence or on 
ideological grounds, do not vote, have no 
voice in determining national policy. 
Similarly, every Jew is a member of the 
Jewish people and theoretically has a 
right to influence the nature and develop- 
ment of Jewish tradition. Actually, how- 
ever, only such Jews as accept the author- 
ity of Jewish law and seek to live by its 
standards can legitimately expect to exert 
an influence upon the nature of its de- 
velopment. The others certainly are not 
outside the pale of the Jewish people, 
but they themselves have surrendered the 
power of affecting the course of Jewish 
tradition. 

How are changes in Judaism to be 
brought about? Historical research has 
documented the process by which Jewish 
law has evolved in the past. In the great 
creative periods of Judaism, a felt need 
which arose among the people would be 
recognized by the rabbinic authorities. 
If the rabbis felt the need to be legi- 
timate, they sought to validate it by 
bringing it into the mainstream of Jew- 
ish tradition, usually through a process 





*“Authority in Jewish Law”, in Proceedings 
of Rabbinical Assembly of America (1942), pub- 
lished also as two papers in The Reconstruction- 
ist, Nov. 13 and 27, 1942. 


of interpretation of the biblical text. The 
divergences between Hillel and Sham- 
mai, Rabbi Joshua and Rabbi Eliezer, 
Rabbi Akiba and Rabbi Ishmael, Rabbi 
Meir and Rabbi Judah, Rab and Samuel, 
Raba and Abaye, often expressed them- 
selves in different views of biblical pas- 
sages, but they originated in varying at- 
titudes as to the religious, ethical, or so- 
cial value of the custom or law under dis- 
cussion. 

To be sure, the will of the people and 
the needs of the age were not the only 
determinants. Judaism was a pattern of 
life governed by a basic law, which could 
not be transgressed or set aside. New at- 
titudes and decisions could be integrated 
into Jewish tradition only if they fc.: 
within the limits of the written Torah. 
These limits had been broadened con- 
siderably by the tannaitic canons of in- 
terpretation, but they continued to exist. 
Even if a sage like Elisha ben Abuyah, 
for example, who became a heretic, were 
to become convinced of the truth of 
polytheism or of the desirability of im- 
ages of the Deity, the letter of the law 
would rule them out. Similarly, the estab- 
lishment of a monarchy or of an estab- 
lished church in the United States could 
not be brought within the framework of 
the American Constitution. Generally, 
however, the Torah proved adequate to 
meet whatever needs the sages felt to be 
genuine and beneficial. 


Conservative Judaism feels profoundly 
that Jewish law, when its nature is prop- 
erly grasped, possesses sufficient viability 
and capacity for growth to meet the needs 
of modern life. We may differ as to the 
degree to which interpretation can meet 
our problems or legislation must be in- 
voked. It may be granted, too, that the 
problem of the source of authority has 
not yet been fully solved, but it cannot 
be too strongly emphasized that the prin- 
ciple of the authority of Jewish law re- 
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mains unassailable in Conservative Juda- 
ism. 

It should not be necessary to point out 
that recognizing the evolving character 
of Jewish law does not mean denying its 
binding character. Every American knows 
that the legal system under which he 
lives, including the Constitution itself, 
is perpetually subject to change, yet he 
does not on that account, deny that the 
system of laws on the statute books at 
any given time are binding upon him. 

In conclusion, Conservative Judaism 
is dedicated to the maintenance of the 
twin principles of authority and develop- 
ment in Jewish law, in spite of the in- 
tellectual problems and the practical dif- 
ficulties involved, and to the doctrine of 
the worldwide peoplehood of Israel. 


V 


The subsequent history of Reform 
Judaism needs no retelling in these pages. 
The five decades which followed upon 
the Pittsburgh Platform were world-shak- 
ing years, marked by the rise of Nazism, 
which succeeded in liquidating the great 
creative Jewish centers of eastern and 
central Europe. By no means unrelated to 
this catastrophe has been the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel. These fifty 
years have brought far-reaching changes 
in the complexion of Reform Judaism in 
America. More and more members of the 
Reform laity in our day, and even more 
so of the rabbinate, have found them- 
selves at variance with some of the 
axioms of classic Reform. It will remain 
to the credit of the movement that it 
boldly laid aside the outworn elements of 
the Pittsburgh Platform and adopted the 
Columbus Program in 1935. 

In essence, the new trend in Reform 
accepts wholeheartedly the principle of 
Jewish peoplehood, from which a whole 
series of consequences flow. These include 
a heightened respect for Jewish tradition, 


an increase in the number of ceremonial 
practices, a growth in the use of Hebrew 
in the religious service, and above all, an 
effort to intensify the content of Jewish 
education. 

It is clear that one of the basic points 
of difference between Reform and Con- 
servative Judaism has been removed with 
the acceptance by Reform of the people- 
hood of Israel. What about the status of 
the concept of authority, which Reform 
has not accepted? It is here that an in- 
fluential and highly articulate segment of 
the Conservative movement parts com- 
pany with their colleagues. In theory, 
though not generally in practice, Recon- 
structionism denies that the concept of 
law is applicable to Jewish ritual. Pro- 
fessor Kaplan has argued that sanctions 
create law, and since there are no sanc- 
tions for the violations of Jewish ritual 
practices, they fall within the category of 
folk-ways or customs.* Some, like the 
present writer, have opposed this conten- 
tion on the ground that not sanctions 
create law but law creates sanctions, amd 
that the test of law lies in whether it is 
regarded as binding, even if there are no 
external penalties attached to its viola- 
tion. Thus many elements of the moral 
law, like honoring one’s parents, loving 
one’s neighbor, the practice of charity, 
and speaking the truth are not enforce- 
able by police power; yet they are surely 
law and not custom! On the contrary, it 
is preeminently the function of religion 
and ethics to transfer the sanctions of 
conduct from the physical to the spiritual 
realm, and make them not extrinsic, but 
intrinsic, so that men may act not because 
of the threat of punishment or the desire 
for reward, but out of the conviction that 
“the reward of a commandment, inheres 
in the commandment itself” (M. Abot 





* Cf. his “Reply”, The Reconstructionist, Nov. 
27, 1942, and his The Future of the American 
Jew (1948), pp. 413 ff. 
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4.2). In sum, Conservatism regards Jew- 
ish ritual as an integral feature of Jewish 
law and hence binding upon the Jews. 

In theory, Reconstructionism would 
very largely tend to agree with Reform in 
its attitude on law. For the vast majority 
of Conservative rabbis, however, includ- 
ing many who are sympathetic to the 
sociological phases of Reconstructionism, 
the authority of Jewish law remains a 
fundamental principle. The movement 
will doubtless continue to wrestle with 
the problem of the basis of authority and 
the process of modification. But its basic 
standpoint is unchanged. 

The active campaign by the Rabbinical 
Assembly to revitalize Sabbath observ- 
ance, the discussion of many facets of the 
Sabbath Halakah, the concern with the 
status of the Agunah, or “deserted wife”, 
in Jewish law, all these point up a very 
genuine recognition of the authority of 
Jewish law. 

Reform Judaism, on its side, has not 
appreciably modified its own attitude to 
Jewish law. Even those Reform leaders 
who are calling for a code of practice are 
thinking of it merely as a general guide 
and would reject it as a binding author- 
ity. One of the most distinguished Re- 
form leaders, well known for his apprecia- 
tion of traditional values and observances, 
once said to me: “We are purely eclectic 
with regard to Jewish customs. We pick 
and choose what we like, and scrap the 
rest.” 

It would therefore follow that impor- 
tant differences of principle as well as of 
practice still remain between the two 
movements and are not likely to disap- 
pear in the foreseeable future. Unless we 
are persuaded that Jewish religious life 
is destined to become a vague and mean- 
ingless blur, we may anticipate the con- 
tinued preservation of the specific identi- 
ties of Reform and Conservative Juda- 
ism, as well as of Orthodoxy. The varied 


modern interpretations of Judaism will 
survive, each seeking to reckon as honest- 
ly and forthrightly as it can with con- 
temporary life, dedicating itself to con- 
tinuity and creative growth, rather than 
to the mere preservation of the old. But 
the merger of Reform and Conservative 
Judaism, which has been discussed and 
advocated in certain quarters, is unlikely 
to the point of impossibility. The theo- 
retical reasons adduced above, however 
abstract and remote they may seem, are 
nevertheless the basis for the very tang- 
ible differences in the regimen of ob- 
servance, organizational loyalities, and 
historical conditioning that give to the 
exponents of each group a recognizable 
character of its own. 

Moreover, it is questionable whether 
such a merger would redound to the best 
interests of Judaism. The existence of two 
movements creates a system of checks and 
balances, a vitally necessary tension be- 
tween those who are primarily the inno- 
vators and those who are essentially con- 
servers. It is upon the functioning of this 
process that progress in society depends. 
One school of thought will continue to 
stress the role of free experimentation 
without the limitations imposed by Jew- 
ish tradition. The other will emphasize 
the discipline of law as a constructive 
and educative force in the life of the in- 
dividual and his people and the inherent 
capacity for growth possessed by the 
tradition. What is needful is that both 
groups remember that both the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition are His Ma- 
jesty’s. 


Vi 


These fundamental divergences are 
genuine enough, but so are the growing 
number of elements shared in common, 
which open up several important areas 
of cooperative or concerted action. 

Both groups share a deep-seated, op- 
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position to ecclesiasticism, particularly 
within Judaism, where it is most alien. 
The distinguished record of leadership 
and service to Zionism and the State of 
Israel by so many members of the Reform 
and Conservative rabbinate is proof, if 
any were needed, that the highest inter- 
ests of the new state are close to our 
hearts. Nonetheless, the present relation- 
ship of religion and the state in Israel 
constitutes a grave disservice to the ma- 
jority of Jews in the new state who are 
not Orthodox and whose youth, given 
no other interpretation of Jewish tradi- 
tion, are choosing thoroughgoing irre- 
ligion for themselves. Several Reform 
leaders have spoken out against the in- 
tolerable condition now prevailing. That 
the Conservative rabbinate has been less 
articulate on the subject has been due to 
an awareness of the long-standing crises, 
economic, political, and military, facing 
the fledgling state, which we would not 
wish to complicate further. Moreover, we 
have faith that an equitable solution will 
emerge, and that Jews will be accorded 
the same rights of freedom of religion 
now granted to Christians and Moham- 
medans. On the principle, however, there 
is basic agreement. 

There are several other important 
areas of common endeavor, where the 
Orthodox rabbinate should be invited to 
participate, but where the Reform and 
Conservative rabbis under all circum- 
stances should go ahead. My experiences 
on the faculty of Columbia University, 
as well as many years of contact with col- 
lege youth, have brought home the con- 
viction that there is need for an inde- 
pendent evaluation of the Jewish activi- 
ties being maintained on college cam- 
puses. The Hillel Foundation chapters 
have achieved much of great value. Yet 
much more remains to be done, particu- 
larly in the area of Jewish culture and 
religion, especially for the significant 


minority of our intellectual elite, who 
tend to be neglected by mass activities. 
Here is a problem in which we share a 
strong common concern. 


There is need of stimulating creative 
Jewish scholarship in America. The 
hectic and harried life of the American 
rabbinate needs no description. Individ- 
ually, rabbis are helpless, but collectively, 
it may be possible to change the laity’s 
conception of the rabbi’s function from 
that of community factotum to that of 
teacher and student of Judaism. 


Scholarship, if it is to be creative and 
worthwhile, must minister to life. This 
has been the role of Jewish learning in 
all its important periods. The various 
rabbinical groups should therefore pool 
their intellectual resources and stimulate 
one another through creative thinking 
and writing in the field of Jewish re- 
ligion, philosophy, and ethics. Here the 
varied emphases of the different move- 
ments will have a particularly salutary 
effect in advancing their common goal of 
a meaningful and vital Judaism. . 


It still remains to indicate what is per- 
haps the most far-reaching contribution 
we can make cooperatively. Virtually the 
entire history of the Jewish people shows 
a constant interplay of national and uni- 
versal factors, a systole and diastole of 
specifically Jewish and of broadly human 
interests and ideals. Both aspects may be 
traced from biblical times. Amos, the in- 
ternationalist and Hosea, the warm- 
hearted lover of Israel; Isaiah, the citizen 
of the world, and Jeremiah, the tragic 
patriot; Deutero-Isaiah, with his concept 
of a humanity united under God, and 
Ezekiel, concerned with the survival of 
the Jewish religious center; the authors 
of Jonah and Ruth, with their deep sym- 
pathy for all peoples, and Ezra and 
Nehemiah, confronted by practical prob- 
lems threatening Jewish survival — all 
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these represent the two aspects of the 
organic process which is Judaism. 

That these two elements of the Jewish 
world-view are complementary, and not 
contradictory, has often been overlooked 
and misunderstood by those not at home 
in the Jewish spirit, whether they be Jews 
or non-Jews. 


To be sure, the changing aspects of 
Jewish history, particularly after the de- 
struction of the national center in Pal- 
estine, have led to varying emphases up- 
on one or the other factors. Since the last 
two thousand years have been a long- 
drawn out battle for survival, group in- 
terests have tended to predominate. Yet 
the universal goal was never lost sight of 
even in the darkest times, as the magnif- 
icent Alenu prayer, composed by the 
Babylonian Amora Rab in the third 
century, eloquently testifies. 


Today, through the mercy of God, the 
national ideal of the Jewish people has 
attained reality in the State of Israel. The 
hour has therefore struck to restore the 
universalistic aspect to its place in the 
organic outlook of Judaism. The univer- 
sal ideal of Judaism, concerning which 
there is basic agreement among all 
groups, needs to be reafhrmed, its im- 
plications must be explored, and above 
all, its teaching must be concretized 
through united effort. 


In the fields of domestic and interna- 
tional affairs, the family, economic, re- 
ligious, and minority problems, there are 


no sectarian divisions among us; we are 
the heirs of the prophets and sages of 
Israel. In all these areas, joint commis- 
sions should be set up to which all three 
groups should be invited. Through 
pronouncements and other forms of 
activity, the power and relevance of 
Israel’s message, could be made manifest, 
particularly the fact that in several of 
these areas of tension, Judaism has its 
own significant attitudes and insights. 

Such effective teaching and leadership 
would not only help to fulfil Israel’s mil- 
lenial hope of a world perfected under 
the Kingdom of the Almighty. It would 
help supply a reason ‘~r being for mil- 
lions of Jews in the democratic world 
who are not resident in the State of Israel 
and are unwilling to find their rationale 
for Jewish affiliation in antisemitism. In 
restoring the historic balance between 
universalism and nationalism in Judaism, 
moreover, we would create the basis for 
fruitful interaction between American 
Jewry and Israel, upon which the mean- 
ingful survival of the Jewish people de- 
pends. 

If we go forward together in a spirit of 
mutual understanding and cooperative 
endeavor, we shall be making a vital con- 
tribution to the spiritual and moral prog- 
ress of the people whose servants we are 
and whose teachers we aspire to be. Per- 
haps future generations will find us not 
altogether unworthy of the judgment: 
“Both these and the others are the spokes- 
men of the Living God.” 


UNIVERSAL AND PARTICULAR IN JUDAISM 


SAMUEL S. COHON 


wo FACTS impress us as we reflect upon 
‘The world’s religions: their essential 
likeness and their striking diversity. The 
likeness stems from the kinship of the 
human mind and from the similarity of 
men’s basic needs. Religion is born of the 
soul’s response, in reverent awe and 
humility, to the mysterious source of its 
being. All religions reach out after the 
divine and strain to discover the way of 
deliverance from the evils that threaten 
the individual and society and to endow 
life with significance and with worth. 
The diversity of religion represents varia- 
tions of the common response to the holy. 
What some brand as “the scandal of 
plurality” in religion is neither accidental 
nor incidental, but a necessary phase of 
individuality which inheres in the entire 
realm of human experience. Entering 
deeply into man’s inner being, religion 
is by no means a purely personal matter. 
The individual exists not in isolation; he 
is inextricably bound up with society. 
This fact conditions his cultural as well 
as his physical being. His religious life 
too is inseparable from the community 
which maintains its distinctiveness and 
Stamps it with a character of its own. 





SAMUEL S. CoHON is professor of Jewish theo- 
logy at Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati. He 
edited the theology section of the Universal 
Jewish Encyclopedia, and is the author of What 
We Jews Believe, Judaism: A Way of Life, and 
other studies in Judaism. 


I 


Both as personal and as social exper- 
ience, religion reflects the character of the 
community which fosters it. Its develop- 
ment involves deviation from the original 
form, diversity. Like language, so religion 
expresses itself in the course of its growth 
in varied dialects and jargons. The fac- 
tors that make for its differentiation must 
be sought in the mode of life of the 
people, in their physical environment, 
their political order and economic con- 
ditions as well as in the various psychic 
qualities which control their thinking 
and dreaming, and in the genius of their 
gifted leaders. 

Religions are as particular as societies 
and civilizations are particular. Each 
religion is in fact the distillation of the 
particular civilization’s attitude toward 
life and destiny. Even the rites, symbols, 
and ideas which religions have in com- 
mon assume different significance among 
them. The beliefs in God, revelation, ret- 
ribution, sin, atonement, soul, immortal- 
ity, etc., are flavored by the emotions and 
cravings of the different religious bodies 
and are variously combined and inter- 
preted. 


Religion never appears in its pure es- 
sence or in its generic state, but in con- 
crete, individualized forms, whether in 
the tribal and national cults of primitive 
society and antiquity or in the advanced 
faiths of Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam. Their adjectival 
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differentia are no less important for the 
understanding of religions than their 
common substantive. The universal 
comes to life and to power in the par- 
ticular. Not religion in general, but the 
specific religions, have stirred the hearts 
of men. 

The universal and the particular are 
organically interrelated. On all levels of 
its development, religion evolves a body 
of rites, ceremonies, and symbols related 
to the sacred. These practices are shaped 
by the processes of group life and by its 
adaptation to the geographic conditions, 
to its very flora and fauna. The climate, 
the fertility of the soil, and tribal or na- 
tional vicissitudes affect the people's 
mores and religion. Practices of desert 
peoples naturally differ from those of 
fertile regions. Northern peoples react to 
the sense of the holy even as to the sense 
of beauty in ways that are foreign to men 
in the tropics. 

The’ ceremonies and the symbols thus 
arising are not mere hollow forms. They 
are precious vessels preserving the feel- 
ings, the memories, and the ripe exper- 
ience of the group and serve to unite 
their past with their present. Removed 
from ordinary use, reserved for special 
occasions and places, and entrusted to 
the guardianship of sacred persons, they 
acquire significance and value in the 
spiritual economy of the group. 

The cult further contains the seed of 
moral and creedal development. It gen- 
erally combines group mores with its 
ritual procedure and nurtures the stand- 
ards of personal and group behavior 
which form the moral code of the com- 
munity. Primitive religions produce 


simple legends and myths to express their 
notions of the totems and spirits that 
claim their reverence. In advanced re- 
ligions, reflective thought concerns itself 
with the nature of the sacred and evolves 
philosophies and theologies which assign 


meaning and purpose to the world and to 
human life. Reaching out beyond com- 
mon experience to the invisible and the 
transcendent, the sacred turns into a life 
with God. Through the application of 
reason, it is formulated into beliefs and 
doctrines, which evoke the highest loyal- 
ties of the adherents of the particular 
religion, and help to unite them into a 
community. 

These elements of cult, code of con- 
duct, and creed belong together. Cut 
down one and the others are impaired. 
Once formed into a pattern, they be- 
come the abiding heritage of the com- 
munity and continue long after the com- 
munity has changed its original abode or 
its modes of economic and political life. 

The civilization, culture and traditions 
of a people may be radically modified by 
gifted individuals. The role of leader- 
ship is decisive in every religion. In its 
primitive forms, medicine men, sooth- 
sayers and diviners exercise authority. In 
higher religions, organized priesthoods 
establish control, and often take over the 
political and cultural affairs as well. The 
great religions are dominated by pro- 
phetic personalities. Sages appear by 
their side to enrich faith with wisdom 
and holiness with righteousness and 
with compassion. Saints emerge to bear 
witness to the supreme values of the 
spirit. While these men of genius build 
upon the experience of their particular 
peoples, they enrich their traditions and 
raise them to universal heights. 

A number of personalities so impressed 
themselves upon their faiths and so modi- 
fied them with their original insights as 
to have created new religions. Through 
their own zeal or through the zeal of 
their devotees, their teachings were trans- 
fered to distant lands, and, in some in- 
stances, were forced upon nations with 
whose life-roots they had little or no con- 
nection. By virtue of the basic kinship of 
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the human spirit, the new faiths found 
lodgement in the lives of the converted 
nations. Not alone the universal ele- 
ments of creed and ethics but also the 
particularities of ritual and even the 
communal organization were _ trans- 
planted through moral suasion or con- 
quest. Such is the story of the missionary 
campaigns of Buddhism, Christianity, 
and Islam. In some places, the missionary 
faith was so thoroughly adjusted to the 
national spirit as to have shed some of its 
distinctive characteristics. Even where 
the conversion has been complete, the 
original faiths of the people have not 
been completely eradicated. Beneath the 
surface of the new religious forms and 
professions flow the deep currents of the 
old national habits and customs. Much of 
Norse and Roman paganism course be- 
neath western Christianity. Periodically, 
the old heathenism bursts through the 
Christian consciousness to reassert its 
power over the souls of its people. The 
history of the church represents a contin- 
uous split into secular churches, which 
made peace with the deep-rooted mores 
and customs of the nations, and into 
ascetic monasticism, which fled from the 
world it set out to save. The one gave all 
to the Caesars; the other claimed all for 
God. Not being the. natural fruitage of 
the experience of the nations, Christian- 
ity often remained a mere ornamentation, 
which easily disintegrated in times of 
stress. In their frenzy, the Nazis readily 
cast off the restraints of Christian belief 
and morality and took the German na- 
tion back to the abysmal depths of 
teutonic paganism and to the cult of the 
bloody heroes of the Valhalla. Conse- 
quently, instead of realizing the original 
inspiration of its founders of becoming 
the universal religion of humanity, Chris- 
tianity itself has branched out into al- 
most as many divisions as there are na- 
tions in Christendom, each of them en- 


crusted in a hard shell of particularities 
of its own. 

The complaint is often heard that re- 
ligious diversity promotes divisiveness. 
Instead of achieving world unity, it keeps 
men apart in competing and conflicting 
bodies. To overcome this “scandal of 
plurality”, some have persistently pro- 
posed the establishment of a universal 
faith to replace the existing religions. We 
must note that every missionary religion 
has set out to achieve this end, and has 
only added to the confusion it set out to 
remove. Even when free from zealotry 
and aggressiveness and inspired by the 
purest motives, the hope of the religious 
unification of all humanity fails to reckon 
with the actualities of life. Diversity 
rather than sameness characterizes hu- 
man culture. It is as reasonable to expect 
all historical religions to merge into or 
to be replaced by one synthetic faith as 
it is for all national tongues to be re- 
duced to one language. The history of 
the Volapuks and the Esperantos merely 
records artificial creations added to the 
existing dialects of men. So with religion. 
No ersatz can replace the historical faiths 
in evoking the devotion and the sacrifices 
of men. The cure for the “scandal of 
plurality” is not the impossible dream of 
converting all religions to one of them, 
but the process of education, of cultivat- 
ing the spirit of understanding among 
religious leaders, of widening their sym- 
pathies for each other’s faiths, and of 
perceiving and appreciating value wher- 
ever it may be found. 


II 


The interconnection between the uni- 
versal and the particular sheds light up- 
on the nature and structure of Judaism. 
It is most literally immersed in the cor- 
porate life of Jewry and derives its name 
and individuality from its vital union 
therewith. Judaism represents the univer- 
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sal religious consciousness expressed in 
the particular historical experience of the 
Jewish people. Like the soul within the 
body, Judaism has animated and given 
direction to the Jewish people through 
the ages. It has shaped the Jewish social 
structure, and has colored its entire tex- 
ture of culture, language, thought, tradi- 
tion, art, and folkways. 

Unlike Christianity, Judaism is fos- 
tered and preserved not by a church (or 
churches), held together by ecclesiastical 
and creedal bonds, but by the people that 
gave it birth and whose destiny is bound 
up with it. As the Jewish community, or 
Keneset Yisrael, differs from church com- 
munities, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
so Judaism differs from these faiths. Even 
the elements of ceremony and _ belief 
which the Church took over from Judaism 
have acquired distinctive meanings in 
consequence of the varying experiences 
of the respective bodies. The distinctions 
are clearer in some instances than in 
others, but they are present everywhere 
and can be ignored only at the cost of 
flattening out both religions and even of 
impairing their vitality and effectiveness. 

Judaism traditionally traces its origin 
to supernatural revelation, i.e., to the dis- 
closure of the divine purpose to the 
patriarchs, to Moses and to the prophets. 
The revelations concern themselves not 
with abstract principles but with the 
concrete needs and the well-being of the 
people. The prophetic personalities that 
lend glory to Judaism were called to their 
tasks by the crises that confronted Israel 
and Judah. In their highest flights, they 
did not lose touch with the hard realities 
of national life. They were children of 
their time and of their country. Hence 
the imprint of their genius upon their 
contemporaries and upon posterity. The 
student of Judaism can trace the rise and 
growth of its law and ritual, its ethical 
precepts and theological concepts, wheth- 


er of biblical or of later times, to the 
changing economic, political, and social 
conditions of the people as well as to the 
insights of its leaders. 

The fact that Judaism is the creation 
of the collective spirit of the Jewish peo- 
ple rather than of a single personality 
accounts for much that is distinctive in its 
forms of worship and in its attitude 
toward life. For example, its feasts and 
fasts commemorate not the birth or death 
of any founder but historic events in the 
life of Israel. The ancient pilgrim festi- 
vals — products of Canaanitic agricultur- 
al economy, in the first place — were in- 
vested with historical memories: Passover 
of the Exodus, Pentecost of the Sinaitic 
covenant and Tabernacles of the divine 
care during Israel’s desert wandering. 
The minor festivals of Hanukkah and 
Purim, whatever their distant origins, 
celebrate the deliverance of the Jews 
from the threat of extermination. The 
fasts similarly commemorate black letter 
days in Jewish history. Even so spiritual 
a day as the Sabbath has been associated 
with the Exodus. Likewise, the great 
days of Rosh Hashana and Yom Kippur 
have been filled with devout striving for 
Jewish moral and spiritual well-being. 
Furthermore, they were not left as mere 
folk festivals, but were charged with deep 
religious significance. They have voiced 
the eternal ideals of human freedom, of 
divine law, of God’s providence, sover- 
eignty, and compassion, of man’s chas- 
tening sense of sin and contrition, and of 
humanitarianism and joy in religion. 
The rituals of the holy days dwell on 
these themes and apply them to every 
phase of personal and social experience. 

The ethics of Judaism, too, bears the 
stamp of the Jewish people. This fact be- 
comes evident when we compare Chris- 
tian with Jewish ethics. While the sancti- 
fication of life in all of its relations forms 
their common ideal, they differ in their 
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emphasis and in mode of expression. In 
Christianity, the center of gravity is the 
individual. Without overlooking society, 
it has —as Mazzini noted — “for its end 
the salvation of the individual; for its 
means, the belief in a mediator between 
God and the individual; for its condition, 
grace’. Godlikeness is manifested through 
Jesus, who is the pattern of divinity and 
the inspiration and cause of spiritual life 
for Christian believers. Imitatio Christi 
represents the highest ideal of Christian 
ethics. Judaism admits of no mediator 
between God and man, and consequent- 
ly regards Jmitatio Det as its supreme 
ideal. Without ignoring the individual, 
its ethics is social. Its chief aim is the 
wellbeing of society, and its hope rests in 
the perfectibility of the human race. Its 
Messiah is not a personal redeemer from 
sin and from death, but a Davidic prince 
who establishes a righteous social order 
on earth. Its condition is not grace alone, 
but grace combined with righteousness. 
In its vision, the divine attribute of mercy 
is inseparable from the attribute of jus- 
tice. Singly, they fall short of man’s high- 
est interests. Unitedly, they call forth 
moral order out of the chaos resulting 
from self-centeredness and from passion. 
Justice is tempered with love and is saved 
thereby from hardness; love is invigor- 
ated by justice and is consequently saved 
from dissolving into vapid sentimental- 
ity. 

The social character of Jewish ethics is 
exemplified in the Pentateuchal legisla- 
tion regarding the Sabbath, the sabbati- 
cal and jubilee years, and land tenure, 
and in its charity laws. It is reflected in 
the prophetic ideal of justice as the 
foundation of the state and the condition 
of peace between warring nations and 
between clashing classes within the na- 
tion. The social emphasis accounts like- 
wise for Judaism’s preoccupation with 
morality rather than with eschatology. Its 


primary goal is not salvation of souls 
from damnation in the hereafter but the 
hallowing of the lives of men in the here 
and now. When the belief in the other 
world took hold of the Jewish mind, it 
was conceived as a moral balance for 
men’s behavior while on earth. 

While flowing within a channel of its 
own, the religiou, suicam of Judaism was 
kept pure from the taint of narrow and 
self-seeking nationalism. Its response to 
the holy, its attitude toward life and 
duty, its ideas of God, of the individual 
and of the nation are of the very essense 
of universal religion. Historical circum- 
stances prevented Judaism from carrying 
out its initial impulse of spreading its 
message in all lands and among all races 
of men. Rival religions, backed by the 
power of political states, drove Judaism 
from the field of missionary endeavor. 
But they have not obscured the univer- 
sality of Judaism’s message. The Torah 
did not remain the exclusive heritage of 
the congregation of Jacob. According to 
the rabbis, it was given in the wilderness, 
in a no-man’s land, and proclaimed in 
all the seventy tongues of men so that no 
one nation might claim proprietary rights 
in it. At Sinai, another midrash states, the 
souls of all the future proselytes along 
with those of the coming generations of 


Jews were present. The light of the Torah 


was intended for all men. The prophets, 
too, while addressing themselves to their 
own people and dealing with local and 
particular conditions, transcended the 
bounds of their nation, and made an 
irresistible appeal to all who hunger and 
thirst for the word of the living God. 
Out of Zion thus went forth the law both 
in its universal forms of ideas and ethical 
standards and in its particular expression 
as modes of worship and even as concep- 
tions of the religious community. The 
phophet’s word, “My house shall be 
called a house of prayer for all peoples”, 
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was actualized in a surprising manner. 
The church set itself up as the “new 
Israel’’. Its organization, its worship and 
its teaching were in great part derived 
from the synagogue. Literally from the 
ends of the earth, men have turned to the 
word of God which came from Jerusalem 
for salvation. Western civilization has 
had Judaism as one of its parents. The 
thought and conduct of a large part of 
humanity have been shaped by the He- 
brew Bible and by its standards of right. 
Its very literalism still sets the pattern 
of faith and duty for vast numbers of 
men of many races and tongues. Directly, 
through the labors of the Jewish people 
and the Bible, and indirectly, through 
the church and the mosque, Judaism has 
leavened a great part of civilization and 
has affected its moral standards, laws, 
thought, rituals, creed, art, and literature. 


III 


The organic relationship between the 
universal and the particular has been 
maintained throughout the history of 
Judaism. There were times when they 
almost fell apart and appeared in opposi- 
tion to one another. Like two rival souls, 
they seemed to struggle against each other 
for the exclusive possession of the Jewish 
body. When storms raged, the national- 
istic-particularistic elements asserted 
themselves, and the entire aim and pur- 
pose of Judaism was confined to the 
struggle for Jewish  self-preservation. 
When the skies brightened and the winds 
died down, the universalistic element 
came to the fore with the emphasis on 
the world mission of Judaism. In reality, 
as we have pointed out, the two do not 
contradict but supplement each another. 
They constitute the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces that help keep Juda- 
ism effective. Its particularism saves it 
from sinking into characterless theism or 
from becoming a mere variant of natural 


religion. Its universalism preserves it 
from the no less serious danger of becom- 


ing self-sufficient, separatistic and nar- 
row. 


The contemporary task of Judaism is 
to safeguard both the unity and the 
harmonious balance of the two elements. 
The liberal temper among Jews as among 
other people tends to underestimate and 
to disregard the particular and to stress 
the universal to the point of reducing 
religion to psychological states of feeling 
and to humanistic ideals. With some lib- 
erals universalism may serve as a Cloak for 
the destruction of the specific character 
of Judaism. As in Paulinian thought so 
in certain contemporary conceptions of 
Judaism, what is left of the Torah is a 
series of negations. The concrete em- 
bodiment of its spirit in definite obser- 
vances and forms congenial to the Jewish 
people and their way of life are discarded 
as obsolete and worthless. Like disem- 
bodied souls, the universal ideas are ex- 
pected to float on the ether. The very 
concept of community as applied to the 
Jews has been challenged by representa- 
tives of this trend. 


Jewish liberals defeat the universalistic 
ideals they profess by limiting themselves 
to vague sentiments and broad principles 
without translating them into modes of 
living. Ideas of the holy like those of the 
good, the true, and the beautiful are de- 
prived of power when denied expression 
in community life and when not supplied 
with educationally potent media of ritual 
observance on the personal, domestic, 
and congregational levels. The monition 
of the ancient sages against separating 
oneself from the community has not lost 
its pointedness for our day. He who does 
not share the life and tasks of the con- 
gregation impairs the effectiveness of its 
spiritual values, no matter how interested 
he may be in them intellectually. Platonic 
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religion like platonic love is a poor sub- 
stitute for the real thing. 

Particularism, in turn, runs the danger 
of self-insulation, of becoming parochial 
and bigoted. Sectarianism replaces the 
idea of Kelal Yisrael. Cutting itself off 
from the high tide of the spirit, it refuses 
to recognize truth and value outside of its 
own cabined view. Every manifestation of 
Jewish belief and practice that is not in 
accord with its particular tradition or 
minhag is ipso facto spurious and a per- 
version of true Judaism. This type of 
zealotry strangely appears among certain 
liberals as well as among some conserva- 
tives. The boundary assumes sanctity for 
them as an end in itself, and differences 
rank above agreements. External distinc- 
tions rather than inner worth form their 
test of value. 

The chief hazard of particularism con- 
sists in the shift of interest from religion 
to the community. In this country, for ex- 
ample, we have thrown ourselves with 
might and main in the effort to integrate 
ourselves into American life and have 
attained marked success. How to preserve 
our favorable position and how to re- 
move the irritants of anti-Jewish prej- 
udice and discrimination, which crop up 
here and there, have claimed the solici- 
tude of our local and national leaders 
and defence organizations. However, 
while protecting the Jewish body, we run 
the danger of losing the Jewish spirit 
and of shedding our religious ideals. 
Vast numbers of Jews, both in the large 
cities and in rural communities, are de- 
tached from religious life. A large per- 
centage of our children receive no re- 
ligious training whatever. The various 
bodies devoted to the propagation of 
Judaism and of Jewish knowledge have 
barely scratched the surface. For all the 
magnificent synagogues and social cen- 
ters, to which we point with pride, a 
great part of American Jewry remains un- 


touched by the spirit of Judaism. Even 
for many affiliated Jews, religion has be- 
come a mere side interest. This situation 
demands the most earnest attention of 
our lay and rabbinical leadership. From 
a people of bearers of a religious covenant 
we are being transformed into a mere ag- 
gregate of Jews by the accident of birth. 
We can have no illusions as to the fate 
that awaits such an amorphous body in 
democratic America, where the melting 
pot operates with sure thoroughness. 
Without our spiritual heritage, we are 
lost. 

The shift from the religious to the na- 
tional presents the State of Israel with 
special problems. The chain of events 
that has led to her establishment as a 
political state has imposed upon her the 
inescapable obligation of devoting her 
best energies in defence against the vari- 
ous threats to her existence amid the 
hostile forces of the Near East. Fighting 
for her place in the sun and concentrat- 
ing upon her economic, military, and 
diplomatic problems, Israel must be 
specially on her guard against losing her 
historic character as a religious people. 
History abounds in instances in which 
the attributes of secular nationalism 
have crowded out the religious spirit or 
relegated it to the background. We re- 
member how readily religious elements 
were absorbed into the national ethos in 
Nazi Germany and how certain church 
bodies subordinated themselves to the 
will of National Socialism. Religious 
symbols, festivals, and rituals were di- 
verted from their original purpose and 
turned into instruments of national 
pride and aggressive militarism. 

Jewish nationalism, we trust, will 
never sink to such depths of depravity. 
Nevertheless, there is the danger of its 
coming to dominate the religious con- 
science of the people or of even setting 
itself up as a substitute for religion. In 
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fact, the state of religion in Israel is itself 
quite confused. Instead of serving as a 
steady light for the entire country, re- 
ligion in Israel seems to have set itself 
up along political lines, serving as a party 
platform and thereby inviting the op- 
position of the other parties. It is bent on 
winning elections, holding parliamentary 
seats, and forming part of coalition gov- 
ernments with the view to securing power 
and prestige. The ghost of ancient Sad- 
duceeism seems to be stalking in the 
guise of present-day political clericalism. 

The cry persists for the separation of 
“church and state” in Israel. If by such 
separation is meant the removal of ec- 
clesiastical control from the government 
and its agencies, both religion and the 
state stand to benefit. An unfettered state 
with full guarantees of freedom of 
thought and conscience can be of greatest 
service to religion. However, if — as there 
is ground for fearing — the removal of all 
influence of Judaism upon the conduct 
of the state is intended, separation would 
mean spiritual disaster. In healthy 
democracies, religion works like a leaven 
in the life of the public, affecting the 
thinking and the action of the people, 
exercising the right to criticize the gov- 
ernment, the political parties, the labor 
unions, and the policies of the nation. In 


Israel, too, religion’s prophetic task can- 
not be confined to singing hallelujahs 
about whatever the governing bodies de- 
sign and execute. Religion must ever 
probe all domestic and foreign policies in 
the light of its highest visions and stand- 
ards, to approve when there is ground 
for approval and to condemn when oc- 
casion demands. 

True to its own character, Judaism 
sums up the profoundest truths of uni- 
versal religion about life’s deepest prob- 
lems and stamps with its own genius the 
conceptions of God, the soul, faith, and 
duty. It is an ever-growing body of spirit- 
ual values, centering around the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, and held together as a historical 
entity by its organic connection with the 
Jewish people. As an unbroken chain of 
tradition, Judaism links all the genera- 
tions of Israel. As the goal of the future, 
it must ever keep alive its original in- 
sights. As a Torah, it must continue to 
chart the way for the individual and for 
society. As prophecy, it must preserve the 
passion for righteousness and strive for 
the establishment of the kingdom of God. 
As wisdom, it must discover the way of 
overcoming evil and teach men how to in- 
vest their lives with meaning and with 


purpose. 





RELIGION IN ISRAEL 


RALPH SIMON 


HE LAND of Israel is inseparable from 
en religion of Israel. This fact ex- 
plains why Jews react so sensitively to the 
status of religion in Israel and want to 
know what is happening there. This is 
true not only of those who are themselves 
observant but even of those who have 
broken with their religious tradition. 
Sharp words are being used, reflecting the 
views and attitudes of those who express 
them. From a typical sampling of news 
items, we cull the following phrases: “ap- 
peal for freedom of religion in Israel”; 
“shocked by lack of religious observance”; 
“deplore anti-religious attitudes’; “warn 
against danger of theocracy’. A political 
crisis centered in the religious issue 
brought about the downfall of the first 
Ben Gurion government, and the sub- 
sequent election merely restored the earli- 
er coalition with the religious problem 
in perhaps aggravated form. 


I 


Much of the difficulty in dealing with 
this issue arises from the involvement of 
the State of Israel in religious matters. 
This aspect, however, has been exagger- 
ated far beyond its relative importance; 
were the uneasy alliance of the Mapai 
and the “religious” parties to be ended 
forthwith, there would still remain the 
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essential question concerning the place 
of religion in the private lives and in the 
social structure of Israeli Jewry. What 
the religious bloc received as its price for 
joining the government and enabling 
Mapai to set up a cabinet was for the 
most part nothing new or precedent- 
shattering in Israel. Contrary to the com- 
mon notion, there is no new law estab- 
lishing the legal status of organized re- 
ligion. The State of Israel has no consti- 
tution. It is governed by the common law 
of the former British mandatory power, 
which in turn accepted much of the Turk- 
ish law which was in effect before World 
War I. For the sake of continuity and 
stability, the entire body of law in force 
when the British departed in 1948 was 
retained. Unless specific action was taken 
by the Kenesset to repeal or change a 
statute, it remained in effect. The new 
state, except in instances of serious emer- 
gency, was content to maintain orderly 
legal processes and wait for more peace- 
ful days for the drafting of a new con- 
stitution. 

Why, then, has there been so much 
articulate dissatisfaction with the polit- 
ical control of religious matters, as well as 
a constant stream of journalistic criticism 
in both the Israeli and the American 
press? To understand the reasons for 
this phenomenon, it is necessary to un- 
derscore an easily overlooked circum- 
stance. There is a subtle difference be- 
tween the attitude of many Israelis to 
the same laws as they existed under the 
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Mandate and as they operate now. Dur- 
ing British rule, Jews fought for recogni- 
tion as a distinct community. They zeal- 
ously strove to establish the Jewish char- 
acter of Palestine. The recognition of 
Jewish law to whatever extent it was 
achieved was regarded as a victory over 
the forces that were trying to reduce the 
Jewish character of the Palestinian way 
of life. All Jews, religious and non-re- 
ligious alike, accepted the establishment 
of rabbinic courts and legislation enforc- 
ing Sabbath observance with patriotic 
approval. These were necessary steps in 
the Judaizing of the Holy Land. 


With the emergence of the new state 
and its overwhelming Jewish majority, 
there was no longer any concern over 
these issues. The country is now Jewish 
and it will remain so. What some ac- 
cepted in former days as part of their 
Zionist responsibility, they now chal- 
lenge as a denial of their personal rights. 
It is in the light of this situation that we 
must examine the problem of religious 
law in those areas where such law enjoys 
political recognition in Israel. 


II 


The law from the days of the Mandate 
which is still in operation grants author- 
ity to organized religion in the realm of 
marriage, divorce, and personal status. 
This means that marriages can be con- 
tracted only through the agency of the 
authorized officials of the particular faith 
to which the persons involved belong. 
Christians and Moslems must be married 
by their respective clerical officials, and 
Jews must have their marriages validated 
through the rabbinate. The Chief Rabbi 
is the recognized government official in 
this area of jurisdiction. He designates 
the rabbis who may solemnize marriages. 
He establishes the religious courts which 
may issue divorces and determine the 


legitimacy of offspring and their rights 
to inheritance. 

TH 5 system has given rise to a number 
of issues which involve the rights of in- 
dividuals and groups. The law makes no 
provision for civil marriages. It therefore 
entirely prevents mixed marriages, since 
no religious group will authorize a union 
in which both parties are not of the same 
faith. This prohibition may appear desir- 
able to many who are worried about the 
loss of our youth as a result of mixed 
marriages, but it clearly deprives the in- 
dividual of a right which he now enjoys 
in most of the democratic countries of the 
world. Moreover, the law as it presently 
operates makes Jewish marriage possible 
only through the ministry of an Ortho- 
dox rabbi. The Chief Rabbi has the right 
to designate the officiants and he has so 
far insisted that only those who are or- 
dained with the traditional Orthodox 
Semikah and who deport themselves as 
Orthodox Jews can be appointed as 
solemnizers of marriage. This bars non- 
Orthodox rabbis from exercising one of 
their important functions. It also compels 
unbelievers and others who do not ac- 
cept Orthodox principles to submit to a 
marriage service to which they do not 
conscientiously subscribe. 

In certain instances, marriage is com- 
pletely barred by biblical law on grounds 
which to some are nothing but anachron- 
istic vestiges of ancient ritual and social 
practice. These same marriages are now 
approved in the Reform practice and 
could be contracted outside of Israel 
through either Reform or civil cere- 
monies. Some examples of these cases are 
the following: marriage of a kohen 
(priest) to a divorcee; marriage of a child- 
less widow without performing the rite 
of halitzah with the consent and coopera- 
tion of her brother-in-law; marriage of 
persons civilly divorced in other coun- 
tries without a Jewish get. 
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If conformity to this type of ritualistic 
law, in contradiction to those regulations 
which have general social and moral ac- 
ceptance, is not to be forcibly imposed on 
those who do not live by the Shulhan 
Aruk, these inequities ought obviously to 
be remedied as soon as possible, in line 
with the practice prevailing in demo- 
cratic countries. It must be admitted, 
however, that the average Israeli is not 
overly concerned about them. There is no 
functioning body of Conservative and Re- 
form rabbis who are at present actually 
deprived of their prerogatives. Should 
non-Orthodox congregations ever begin 
to flourish in Israel, their constituents 
can be counted upon to fight for the 
rights of their elected spiritual leaders. 
But such is not the case today. Those 
Jews who do not desire religious sanction 
for marriage submit to the ritual in the 
same perfunctory manner that so many 
of us do in the case of legal procedures. 
So tar, there does not appear to be 
enough popular resentment or enough 
people affected to generate the public 
pressure necessary for legal reform. 

The vesting of exclusive power to is- 
sue divorces in the hands of the ortho- 
dox rabbinate has also created problems. 
Jewish divorce law offers, by and large, 
a rather flexible approach to the mar- 
riage bond. It enables husband and wile 
to sever their relationship by mutual 
consent. While the rabbinical court is 
duty-bound to effect a reconciliation 
wherever possible, it is not compelled to 
base the divorce on any predetermined 
shortcomings of either spouse or on the 
infliction of physical or moral injury by 
one against the other. There are, how- 
ever, some serious defects in the law 
which demand remedy. Unfortunately, 
the Orthodox rabbinate has not displayed 
much ingenuity in interpreting the law, 
nor a willingness to seek bold solutions 
even where there is admittedly a crying 


need for action. A Jewish divorce (get) 
requires the consent of the husband to 
release his wife and the acceptance by her 
of the writ of release. There can be no 
substitute for the husband’s personally 
expressed will to the court or to his agent 
in the presence of witnesses. This re- 
quirement has brought about the agoniz- 
ing problem of the agunah (a wife whose 
husband is missing), who though no 
longer living in a married state, is never- 
theless not free to remarry. The war and 
the atrocities under the Nazis created 
thousands of agunot whose husbands 
never returned from the front or from 
concentration camps. This is also the case 
where husbands desert their wives and 
are never located, or where they are 
found but refuse to cooperate in granting 
the divorce. Another major difficulty is 
created by the fact that no husband can 
be presumed to have died unless his 
death has been clearly established 
through valid testimony. Jewish law does 
not provide for a declaration of legal 
death. If the Kenesset were to pass a 
Declaration of Death Act, a possibility 
which has been reported in the press, it 
might create a situation where the state 
law of Israel would run counter to pres- 
ent religious law. In any event, we now 
have a situation which prevents many 
agunot from remarrying under orthodox 
rabbinical law, whereas they could find a 
remedy under civil law if it were recog- 
nized, or under non-Orthodox rabbinic 
auspices. 

Another matter which has received 
critical attention is the question of public 
transportation on the Sabbath. Through- 
out all of Israel, privately owned vehicles 
may be operated and taxicabs may be en- 
gaged for individual use. The status of 
public transportation varies with the dif- 
ferent municipalities. In Haifa, buses are 
permitted to operate on the Sabbath. In 
Tel Aviv and Jerusalem, they are banned. 
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The argument has been presented that 
these rulings are oppressive and unneces- 
sarily restrictive to the unobservant, and 
that they represent an undemocratic de- 
nial of the rights of those who cannot af- 
ford to own automobiles or to rent them. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
these regulations are not newly imposed 
on a resisting populace. They were part 
of the way of life which the Jewish com- 
munity gladly accepted under the British 
Mandate. “Blue laws” are not so strange 
in democracies. One need only take a 
look at many states, towns, and villages 
in the United States which still maintain 
limitations on work and recreation on 
Sunday. The majority determines the 
character of the social structure under 
which it wishes to live and can change it 
when it so desires. The communities in 
Israel will have to decide for themselves 
the character of the Sabbath atmosphere 
they wish to preserve and they should 
clearly have the right to determine by 


referendum what the local regulations 
should be. 


Ill 


The two knottiest problems which the 
present government has had to deal with 
and which have involved bargaining with 
the religious political parties concern 
kashrut and education. The religious 
groups insist that the government must 
provide for the observance of the dietary 
laws in all public institutions and that in 
the licensing of meat imports, only 
kosher meat should be permitted to enter 
the country. These regulations are now 
in effect and they have evoked much 
bitter complaint. There have been out- 
cries against the tyranny of the theocrats 
and against the enforcement of religious 
observance by police power. A calm 
analysis reveals that the religious parties 
have, at least in some measure, made a 
cogent case for their point of view. They 


emphasize that public institutions are 
made to serve all citizens alike; that fail- 
ure to maintain the dietary laws would 
automatically exclude the observant 
from the benefits of these agencies; that 
kosher food can be eaten by the non- 
observant without any kind of depriva- 
tion on their part; that the maintenance 
of two sets of public facilities for those 
who observe kashrut and those who do 
not would be wasteful duplication with- 
out conferring benefits of any value on 
the non-observant. In the matter of the 
restriction of the importation of non- 
kosher meat, a partial case only seems to 
have been made in that the logic em- 
ployed would apply only to the emer- 
gency period of the food crisis, which it 
is hoped will be of brief duration. The 
religious spokesmen argue that with 
meat available only in the minutest 
quantities, and obtainable only by ardu- 
ous shopping and waiting in queues, the 
availability of two types of meat would 
bestow extra advantages on the non-ob- 
servant who could buy from either 
source, and therefore narrow down the 
accessibility of meat to the observant. 
While there is something to this reason- 
ing today, it seems obvious that those 
who do not care for kashrut will have a 
real complaint when the shortage is 
eased. 

The educational system in Israel repre- 
sents, by far, the most difficult problem 
in the relation of religion and state. We 
have no parallel in the United States to 
the system now prevailing in Israel, nor 
did it exist there before the State of Israel 
was established, since compulsory educa- 
tion is the work of the new government. 
The sharply divergent religious view- 
points prevailing among the people made 
it necessary for the government to set up 
not a single public school system but a 
system of public schools. There is not 
one school which every child may at- 
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tend. There are four! They are all sup- 
ported by public funds and a parent may 
select any one of the zeramim (systems of 
education) for his child. In every school, 
a core of required study is specified, but 
each system includes a religious and soc- 
ial orientation which is distinctly its own. 
The systems include the Agudat Yisrael 
(ultra-Orthodox with strong emphasis on 
Talmud), the Mizrahi (Orthodox), the 
General, and the Laborite. Many observ- 
ers are worried about this divisiveness. 
How is the country to be welded into a 
cohesive unit when children from their 
earliest years are segregated from and 
against each other? Yet the mutual dis- 
trust and the extreme loyalty to parties 
and ideologies have engendered an at- 
mosphere of suspicion and a refusal to 
leave the spiritual and moral develop- 
ment of one’s children to any but the 
most reliable exponents of the parents’ 
point of view. The government endeav- 
ored to institute one general system in 
the reception settlements (maabarot) and 
came to a falling out with the Religious 
bloc which helped bring about the new 
election, which, on its part, did nothing 
to settle the question. The religious bloc 
charged that the radicals were trying to 
“steal the souls” of the immigrants’ 
children by giving them an education 
contrary to the religious convictions of 
their parents who were preponderantly 
Orthodox. They alleged, further, that 
the Mapai feared a change in the balance 
of power because of the influx of new- 
comers, who would be sympathetic to the 
religious parties, and was therefore trying 
to capture their youngsters. The result 
was an agreement to respect the wishes 
of the parents and to give to the religious 
group representation in the Ministry of 
Education to safeguard the implementa- 
tion of parental specifications. The prob- 
lem is not solved; it is merely in a state 
of smoldering quiescence. It is obvious 


that it cannot be tackled in the piecemeal 
and fragmentary manner which the gov- 
ernment has employed. The entire sys- 
tem must be examined by trained edu- 
cators and a way found to bring up chil- 
dren as citizens of a common homeland 
who can transcend their differences in the 
national interest. At the same time, a way 
must also be devised for enabling parents 
to transmit to their children their reli- 
gious traditions and world outlook. Per- 
haps, a common school for a number of 
hours per day, supplemented by schools 
religiously differentiated, would provide 
the answer. The problem dare not be 
neglected if Israel is to be spared a future 
of bitter factionalism and catastrophic 
disunity. 


IV 


Adding up all the elements in the 
political structure which affect religious 
observance, we arrive at a total which is 
far indeed from a theocratic state. The 
average Israeli — whether he be observant 
or unobservant — lives his life out with- 
out a policeman at his shoulder. On the 
Sabbath, he prays or plays as he pleases. 
He lives a life of meticulous piety or of 
radical irreligiosity without interference. 
On the other hand, there are a number 
of legal steps which should be taken in 
order to remove annoyances and inequi- 
ties and to provide a system of complete 
religious freedom: 

1. Some form of civil marriage should 
be instituted as an option for those who 
cannot conscientiously accept a religious 
marriage. 

2. Provision should be made for the 
authorization of non-Orthodox rabbis to 
officiate at weddings. The final test of 
a rabbi’s right to perform a marriage 
ceremony should be not his conformity 
to Orthodox practice but his possession 
of ordination from a rabbinical school 
and his election to a rabbinic post in a 
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congregation or community. A_ rabbi 
should have the right to solemnize the 
marriages of the members of the group 
which has called him to spiritual leader- 
ship. 

3. Provision should be made for the 
periodic submission to referendum in 
the various municipalities of questions 
affecting public policy, especially in the 
matter of public transportation on the 
Sabbath. 

4. The temporary nature of the auster- 
ity regulation relating to meat import 
should be clearly defined and assurances 
given that when food is available in nor- 
mal supply, the right to purchase what- 
ever pleases one’s palate will be safe- 
guarded. Adherence to the rules of 
kashrut must remain a matter of person- 
al choice. 

5. A commission of experts should be 
appointed to work out a system of educa- 
tion that will provide the basic exper- 
ience of democratic living together, with 
ample opportunity for supplementation 
with a curriculum of religious content as 
selected by the parent. Unity in diversity 
must be achieved if Israel is to be strong 
while protecting the rights of the individ- 
ual conscience. 


V 


Yet all these legal and political prob- 
lems, complicated as they are, do not 
touch the real heart of the matter. Time, 
intelligence, and well-planned legislation 
will provide the answers to the problems 
we have raised. What we still must ascer- 
tain is the state of personal religion. 
What kind of religious community is 
growing up, what spiritual needs are be- 
ing expressed, and what satisfactions are 
being provided? Is the synagogue a vital 
institution and is it alive to the challenge 
of the hour? 

A young friend writes to me from 
Israel. He is faced with a situation which 


epitomizes much of the religious prob- 
lem in the Holy Land. “I am not strictly 
observant, yet I respect Jewish rituals and 
enjoy attending services. I find myself 
confronted with a dilemma. In the eyes 
of those whom I encounter in the syna- 
gogue, I am practically a heretic. In the 
eyes of my friends who do not carry out 
any religious practices, | appear to be a 
soft-brained sentimentalist.” My Ameri- 
can friend has discovered during his brief 
stay in Israel one of the most significant 
facts about organized religion in that 
country. The present situation is no 
doubt the result of the unique historic 
development of the Yishuv, but plainly 
something has to be done if Israel is to 
provide religious expression to the thous- 
ands who at present are unsynagogued 
and unhappy about their plight. 

Two principal types of motivation 
brought Jews to Palestine in the pre- 
Hitler era. They impelled people who 
were ideologically on opposite sides of 
the religious fence to seek a home in the 
land of their fathers. Interestingly 
enough, both originated for the most part 
in eastern and central Europe, and re- 
flected the struggle which was going on 
in that area. There were the intensely 
pious Orthodox Jews who looked upon 
life in Eretz Israel (and especially death 
and burial in its soil) as a great spiritual 
fulfilment. To these must be added the 
not inconsiderable number of Sephardim 
from the Mohammedan countries who, 
while differing in details of religious 
ritual and custom, shared the same simple 
unsophisticated world outlook. Life in 
Israel represented an opportunity for 
study and prayer in the place where the 
Shekinah rested and where the shrines of 
hallowed antiquity lent special sanctity to 
every act. To these pietists, the problem of 
rebuilding a land, raising the productiv- 
ity of the soil, and creating colonies was 
not particularly important. They created 
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scores of yeshivas and synagogues, repro- 
duced the total complex of the religious 
regimen of their fathers—even to the 
distinctive garb of their native lands — 
and were content to live off the meager 
product of their own hands, augmented 
by the charitable funds which flowed in- 
to the Holy Land from the thousands of 
collection boxes and the gifts of the pious 
throughout the world. They created a 
world of colorful religious variety. The 
long “kaftan”, the curly earlocks and un- 
trimmed beards, and a complete immer- 
sion in the ideal religious life as they 
understood it, were the marks of this 
community. It mattered not that they 
were now living in a semi-tropical cli- 
mate. The long coat and fur hat, which 
life in the colder climates of Poland and 
Bessarabia had once bequeathed to their 
ancestors as normal garments were re- 
tained with fanatic zeal. No detail of 
ancestral habit was to be discarded. The 
principal task of life was to do that for 
which the Holy Land was peculiarly 
suited — to pray and to study. 

About two years ago, I visited a Hasidic 
“shtibel” in the Meah Shearim quarter 
of Jerusalem. During a lull in the service 
(between Minha and Maariv), a young 
Hasid approached me and offered his 
hand. “Where are you from?” he asked. 
“From Chicago,” I replied. “Then you 
must know my uncle and cousin.” It so 
happened that I did, and I accepted the 
responsibility of conveying to them his 
regards. “By the way,” I asked, “how are 
you employed?” He looked at me with a 
pained expression, compounded of sur- 
prise and shock. “What do I do? Danken 
Got, m’lernt und m’davent (we study and 
pray). God provides for my wife and 
children.” It is this group which has 
produced the extremists of the ‘“Neturai 
Karta” (Guardians of the City), who re- 
fuse to accept a Jewish government with 
non-religious leaders at its head, and 


who have publicly declared their prefer- 
ence for the rule of Arab Jordan, while 
they wait for the coming of the true 
messianic kingdom in God’s own time 
and way. It is out of this milieu that the 
violent acts against Sabbath desecrators 
have come. While the extremists may be 
comparatively few in number, the Ortho- 
dox group of the pre-Emancipation type 
has placed its stamp and coloration up- 
on the religious community in Israel. It 
is Orthodox in the East European (or 
Oriental) manner, adhering not only to 
the Shulhan Aruk but to a way of life 
which molds the attitudes and determines 
the habits and clothing of its adherents. 
They are suspicious of modern education 
and reject all innovations whatsoever. 
They are naturally resentful of what they 
consider the utter godlessness of the other 
Jews. 

The second kind of pre-Hitlerian set- 
tlers in Israel consisted of European Zien- 
ists who came with an idealism com- 
pounded of nationalism and socialism. 
They were the rebels against Orthodoxy 
and accepted to a large extent the Marx- 
ist critique of religion. They dreamed of 
building a collectivist society based upon 
prophetic ideals of justice and equality. 
They strove to emancipate themselves 
completely from adherence to ancestral 
patterns and regarded themselves as the 
vanguard of a new society. They experi- 
mented with new forms of socialized liv- 
ing and built an imposing chain of 
kibbutzim and villages. It was inevitable 
that the two groups should confront each 
other with unveiled hostility. The radi- 
cals looked upon the Orthodox as an- 
achronistic products of the middle ages, 
unproductive and parasitic, inhibiting 
the healthy growth and development of 
the Yishuv. They saw in the Orthodox 
way of life the very kind of religion 
against which they had rebelled in their 
old homes. The Orthodox, in turn, saw 
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in the socialistic settlements all the evils 
of godlessness, treason to the Torah, and 
a desecration of the sanctity of the holy 
soil of Eretz Israel. 

The intensity of the conflict helped to 
widen the gulf between the two outlooks 
and to transform grotesquely the expo- 
nents of one in the eyes of the other. To 
many radicals, anything that smacked of 
religion was “clericalism”. They studi- 
ously avoided any active participation in 
religious ceremonial and _ assiduously 
secularized whatever religious folk ex- 
pressions they accepted. Two interesting 
examples may be cited of Israeli songs 
which have been adopted in many Amer- 
ican religious schools with apparently no 
awareness of the fact that the lyrics have 
been atheized. The first is the well- 
known “Yisrael Veoraitha’, which is 
taken from the talmudic aphorism: 
“Yisrael, Kudsha berich Hu veoraitha had 
hu” (“Israel, the Holy One blessed is He, 
and the Torah are one’’). In the version 
popularized in Israel, the second phrase 
concerning God is omitted. A similar 
secularistic change was introduced into 
a favorite Hanukkah song “Mi Yemalel.”’ 
The opening phrase is taken from Psalms 
106:2: “Mi yemalel geburot Adonai?” 
(“Who can relate the powerful deeds of 
the Lord?’’), where a substitution is made 
of “Yisrael” for “Adonai”. The psalm is 
thus converted into a mere recital of 
Israel’s valor. We also recall the stub- 
born refusal of some elements in the pro- 
visional government which issued the 
proclamation of the new state to include 
a statement of faith in God. A com- 
promise was reached in the formulation 
of the Hebrew text, which employs the 
phrase “With faith in the Tzur Yisrael 
(Rock of Israel)” as a kind of equivocal 
expression which everyone could inter- 
pret according to his lights. 

To the religious extremists, anything 
associated with the secular world was 


“apikorsus”’. It will be recalled that when 
the present Chief Rabbi, Dr. Herzog, was 
being considered for election to this posi- 
tion, there was a strong undercurrent of 
opposition to him because of the fact that 
he possessed a degree as Doctor of Phi- 
losophy. There were those who feared that 
his exposure to secular learning might 
have impaired his piety and that an un- 
desirable precedent might be established 
in making any other qualification but the 
knowledge of Torah a prerequisite for 
the Chief Rabbinate. It may be added 
parenthetically that in the opinion of 
many, Chief Rabbi Herzog has demon- 
strated to the zealots that they need not 
have had any fears about the influence of 
his university training on his religious 
attitudes. 


Vi 


Obviously, this sketchy delineation of 
the sources of the opposing religious 
forces in Israel represents an Oversimpli- 
fication. It is useful, however, in helping 
us understand the polarization that has 
occurred and the extremism of attitude 
that disturbs so many Americans. The 
visitor from the United States who is 
accustomed to a wide variety of religious 
expression ranging from undeviating 
Orthodoxy to left-wing Reform — with 
the many in-between stages of left-wing 
Orthodox, right-wing Conservative, mid- 
dle-of-the-road Conservative, left-wing 
Conservative, and right-wing Reform — 
discovers that in Israel there is only the 
Orthodox synagogue. The variations in 
practice are those based on country of 
origin and the recognized difference of 
Ashkenazic and Sephardic minhag. There 
is no deviation from an Orthodox norm. 
And this applies even to the two so-called 
“Liberal” congregations composed of Ger- 
man refugees and led by German rabbis. 
A fact that strikes one immediately is that 
there is no synagogue in Israel which does 
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not enforce the strict segregation of the 
sexes. In most places, there is a complete- 
ly separate and curtained-off room, in 
which women may pray out of sight of 
the congregation. They may be able to 
hear the cantor, but they cannot see or be 
seen. The largest and most attractive 
synagogue in Jerusalem is that of the 
Yeshurun Congregation. It was built by 
the Conservative Jews of the United 
States through the United Synagogue of 
America, and was intended to be the first 
part of a greater Synagogue-Center. Be- 
cause of the financial difficulties which 
faced the United Synagogue in the de- 
pression years, the plan was never carried 
to completion. Instead, the building was 
turned over to a local group who have 
been operating it as an Orthodox institu- 
tion and maintaining a service which 
closely resembles the American Orthodox 
pattern. A competent professional hazan 
officiates, there is a substantial measure 
of decorum, there is congregational sing- 
ing, and on the Sabbath, there is always 
a large attendance, which includes many 
important personages in the government 
and on the faculty of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity. Yet, even in that synagogue, there is 
a gallery for women and no deviation 
from the rule of segregation. I was told 
that shortly after the State of Israel was 
established in May 1948, a special service 
was held at the Yeshurun Synagogue 
which was attended by the members of 
the government and visiting dignitaries. 
Goldie Meyerson, who held a portfolio 
in the Cabinet, was compelled to absent 
herself from the exercises since she could 
not have sat on the platform and would 
have been consigned to a seat in the gal- 
lery. While visiting in Israel, I met a 
young American Orthodox “rebbetzin” 
who had been touring the country. I 
asked her whether she was enjoying the 
Sabbath services in the various places she 
visited. She replied that her husband may 


have enjoyed them but that she remained 
at home. She refused to be placed in the 
dingy and unattractive cubicles which 
pass for the “women’s section” in most 
houses of worship. 

It is also to be noted that Israel has 
continued the tradition of the sermonless 
service except for special occasions. This 
means that the great potential for reli- 
gious persuasion from a non-political plat- 
form, and for a healthy program of adult 
education by rabbis who could demon- 
strate leadership in the non-ritualistic 
aspects of their calling, is completely over- 
looked. Surely, a populace as lecture- 
minded and as eager for intellectual 
stimulus as the Israeli Jews ought to be 
able to find in the synagogue a forum for 
the expression of opinion motivated by 
religion and based on the dynamic of 
Jewish tradition. The Israeli rabbi is, for 
the most part, not an educator in either 
the formal or informal sense. He may 
conduct a sheur (lesson) for the elderly 
folk in the morning or evening, but he 
has not developed a system of adult and 
youth education which might influence 
those who could be saved for the syna- 
gogue. In general, the rabbi still looks 
upon himself as the scholar and official 
interpreter of Jewish law, as the inspector 
of kashrut and mikvaot (ritual baths), 
and the guardian of the religious tradi- 
tion in its formalized aspects. 

The head of a hospital informed me 
that the rabbi of his community lived 
within a few steps of the institution. He 
had invited him at frequent intervals to 
visit the hospital. On several occasions, 
he had come but had spent most of the 
time inspecting the kitchen and checking 
on the carrying out of the dietary laws. 
Not once did he visit the patients or in- 
quire as to how he could be useful to 
men and women in need of spiritual help. 
When it was suggested that he might 
undertake to visit regularly with some 
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such purpose, he was surprised that such 
a task was even expected of him. 


Vil 

What is there then to challenge the 
division into two camps of extremists? 
There are a number of factors at work 
which may perhaps come to provide re- 
ligious expression differing in varying de- 
grees from the stereotyped pattern we 
have described. There are some Israelis 
who have accepted Western culture, have 
received a secular education, have en- 
countered the challenge of science, and 
nevertheless continue to live by Orthodox 
standards. They are Jews from the coun- 
tries which enjoyed some measure of pro- 
gressive government and which afforded 
a degree of social acceptance. Nazi per- 
secution brought many of this type to 
Israel. Of special importance in breaking 
down the popular prejudice against the 
Orthodox type has been the Hapoel 
Hamizrahi party. This group is religious- 
ly Orthodox, yet economically and social- 
ly progressive. They have demonstrated 
that it is possible to participate in all the 
pioneering tasks of building the new 
state while remaining loyal to the faith 
of their fathers. They fought bravely and 
well during the war for independence. 
They have built outstanding kibbutzm. 
They have built cooperatives, factories, 
schools, and institutions. Under the slo- 
gan of “Torah Veavodah” (“Torah and 
Work”), they have gained the respect of 
many who harbor strong prejudices 
against religion. It is difficult to write off 
a cultured and urbane possessor of an 
advanced university degree or a sturdy 
young “kibbutznik” who carries a tommy- 
gun across his shoulder as he drives his 
tractor, as a benighted medievalist. The 
willing participation of these men in all 
the tasks of modern living has also had 
a leavening influence on Jewish law. 
They have confronted the Israeli rabbin- 


ate with many problems which demanded 
prompt solution and they have elicited 
responsa which by Orthodox standards 
appear liberal. Hapoel Hamizrahi also 
has a youth movement of importance, 
which in some measure provides a haven 
for those who might otherwise have suc- 
cumbed to the onslaught of secularism. 
‘Two other groups, smaller in size and of 
lesser consequence, deserve to be men- 
tioned. They are the Poale Agudat 
Yisrael, who represent a more rightist 
religious position coupled with a similar 
progressive social outlook, and the Oved 
Hadati. The latter is the religious group 
within the Histadrut. It comprises a small 
number of Orthodox workers who believe 
that they can further the interests of 
religion best by remaining in the general 
trade union confederation rather than 
by setting up a competing and inde- 
pendent union, as the other religious 
parties have done. 

We now come to the group which 
takes in the amorphous mass of citizenry 
and which resists classification in either 
of the two extreme camps. I refer to those 
who have not broken completely with 
religious observance and belief, but who 
at the same time, are not happy with, or 
at home in, the synagogue as it is today 
constituted. Many of them — especially 
women — have been alienated by the un- 
progressive character of the services and 
by the type of lay and rabbinic leader- 
ship. Many intellectuals, who have not 
renounced God and the religious outlook 
and yet cannot accept the kind of com- 
mitments in thought and conduct which 
Orthodoxy demands, find themselves 


without a spiritual home. The children 
and grandchildren of the militant anti- 
religious radicals have lost the zeal of 
their forebears in fighting against a Juda- 
ism which they never really knew. Some 
resent the loss of the quality of living 
which once sanctified the lives of their 
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ancestors. There is a groping and soul- 
searching among sensitive people. Surely, 
the soil of Israel ought to nurture reli- 
gious creativity on the part of those who 
wish to express themselves in non-Ortho- 
dox patterns. 


Vill 


There has been much talk of a two- 
way passage between Israel and the Unit- 
ed States. In a number of areas, there 
has been much interchange. The Hebrew 
University has its organized supporters in 
this country. Israeli physicians, scientists, 
artists, musicians, writers —all have 
friends in spirit and interest in the Unit- 
ed States who are alert to their needs and 
who support them in their endeavors. 
Why is it that the forces of religion in 
the United States have not achieved a 
more fruitful relationship with their 
spiritual comrades in Israel? This ques- 
tion is directed not merely to the non- 
Orthodox. Israel has much to gain from 
the example of the American community. 
Synagogue organizations of the Young 
Israel type, and alert, socially conscious 
rabbis from the alumni of the American 
yeshivas, could help retard the defection 
from the ranks of tradition in Israel. The 
Conservative and Reform communities 
have also an opportunity to establish 
rapport with kindred spirits. To be sure, 
we cannot expect to see the rise of tem- 
ples and synagogues on the American 
model. The reforms that Israel requires 
are not those which motivated the 
changes in the diaspora. In Israel, there 
is no problem of a translated service. The 
Hebrew prayer-book is the natural vehi- 
cle of religious expression. There is no 
striving, either latent or overt, for a 
synagogue which will conform to a non- 
Jewish model or which will give the Jew 
status in the eyes of the gentile. There is 


a need for a synagogue which is in the 
main cultural stream of Jewish life and 
will answer the needs of those who are 
unhappy with what they now can find. 
There must arise a synagogue that will 
recognize the status of equality which 
women have achieved in every area of 
life. It must enable its worshippers to 
make changes in the liturgy. It must 
create a program of education and activ- 
ity that will propagate the message of 
religion and implement its dynamic in 
every walk of life. 

Regardless of one’s personal convic- 
tions, every American Jew ought to wel- 
come and support the effort to make 
articulate a wholesome variety of reli- 
gious expression in Israel. The day of a 
monolithic religious community is long 
past. The day of the war of extremes 
ought to be over also. The time has come 
for the emergence of the voluntarist com- 
munity in which every spiritual inter- 
pretation of life will find its place. 

Israel has set a wonderful example of 
religious tolerance and understanding’ of 
the needs of non-Jews. Church and Mos- 
que are free and untrammelled. Even 
the ultra-Orthodox have shown a real 
comprehension of the place of religious 
divergence in a free democracy. In an 
interview with the head of the Agudat 
Yisrael in Jerusalem, I asked what his 
attitude would be toward permitting 
Christian missionaries to return to Israel 
and to carry on their attempts to convert 
Jews. His answer was: “They must be 
free to come. Let them try to convert 
Jews! Our task is to educate a generation 
of Jews who will be immune to their 
preaching.” 

This attitude, translated into broader 
terms to include Jews who deviate from 
any established norms, must be the foun- 
dation of religious life in the Israeli 
community of the future. 
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SIMON KAPLAN 


WO EVENTS put an end to the spiritual 
"Tisotation in which European Jewry 
had lived up to the midde of the eigh- 
teenth century. One, the personality and 
philosophy of Moses Mendelssohn, erupt- 
ed from within; the other, coming from 
without, was the French Revolution, 
which began three years after Mendels- 
sohn’s death. 

After Mendelssohn and the French 
Revolution, the German Jews followed, 
by and large, the general trend of the 
Enlightenment in Europe. The essence 
of religion was not merely to affirm divine 
revelation but to examine and compre- 
hend it by the light of reason; revelation 
became dependent upon its harmony 
with “natural reason”, especially “ethical 
reason.”” Among Jews, this attitude found 
its expression chiefly in religious reform, 
and in the quickening and renewal of the 
scientific study of Judaism (Wissenschaft 
des Judentums). The traditional founda- 
tions of Judaism were examined from the 
point of view of rational religion and 
brought closer to the secular spirit of the 
time. The consequences of this activity 
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were the abandonment by many Jews of 
traditional Jewish law, a widespread 
movement to eliminate whatever civil 
laws restricted Jewish rights, and the 
creation of secular Jewish nationalism. 

Hermann Cohen’s mature’ work was 
done in the final period of the Reform 
movement in Germany at the end of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Reform Judaism and 
its antithesis, Neo-Orthodoxy, were by 
then well established. Just as the ideas of 
the Enlightenment had inspired Men- 
delssohn to reinterpret traditional Juda- 
ism, so it was through the ethics and 
theology of Kant that Cohen, one of the 
leading German philosophers of his time, 
approached Reform Judaism, whose ideas 
he systematized. The vigor of his think- 
ing, together with his reverence for the 
sources of Judaism, made Cohen the 
greatest exponent of Jewish thought since 
the beginning of the Enlightenment — of 
which he is the culminating point in 
Jewish thought. 


I 


Two interrelated ideas dominate Co- 
hen’s thinking: the ethical idea of the 
one God and the resulting idea of an 
ethical mankind. Jewish monotheism is 
for Cohen the original source of these 
ideas, and the moral improvement of 
mankind is to him the specific task of the 
Jews. : 

Cohen rejected both Orthodoxy and 
Zionism. His rejection of the traditional 
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law followed from his reinterpretation of 
revelation as a revelation of ethical rea- 
son. The underlying reason for his rejec- 
tion of Zionism was his affirmation of 
Galut (diaspora-exile). For Cohen, Galut 
is the heart and core of Israel's world- 
mission and symbolizes its election to love 
the One God and suffer the “martyrdom 
of monotheism.” Thus Cohen combined 
in his thinking the ethics of the Enlight- 
enment and the traditional doctrine of 
the love of God and suffering for His 
sake. 

In 1880, when Cohen was thirty- 
six, he published an article entitled Ein 
Bekenntnis zur Judenfrage (My Position 
on the Jewish Question). Years later, 
Cohen himself designated 1880 as the 
year of his “return”. For although he had 
received a good Jewish »pbringing and 
education —in childhood and youth from 
his father, and later in the Rabbinical 
Seminary at Breslau —he had hitherto 
devoted himself almost entirely to phi- 
losophy. Two of his basic works on Kant 
had already appeared before the publica- 
tion of this article, one of which, Kant’s 
Theory of Experience, did more than any 
other work of its time to bring about the 
rediscovery of Kant. The ideas developed 
in it later became the foundation of 
Cohen's own system of neo-Kantian ideal- 
ism. 

After publication of his Bekenntnis, 
Hermann Cohen never lost his interest in 
Jewish problems. The older he grew, the 
more fervently did he apply himself to 
religious studies, and this in turn af- 
fected his own system of philosophy. The 
idea of the One God, as well as the teach- 
ings of the prophets, were infused into 
his ethical system, though in such a 
form as to make religion a mere com- 
plement to ethics, in which it is entirely 
absorbed. “Ethics simply cannot recog- 
nize the independence of religion. . . it 
can recognize religion only as a natural 


process which in its cultural maturity 
coincides with ethics,” wrote Cohen in 
1907 in his Ethik des reinen Willens 
(Ethics of Pure Will). Yet the problem of 
individuality, which found no solution 
within his system of ethics, led Cohen 
eventually to revise this view. 

In his Begriff der Religion im System 
der Philosophie (Concept of Religion in 
the System of Philosophy), which ap- 
peared in 1915, three years before his 
death, Cohen assigned to religion a 
“special” task within the framework of 
ethics. This special task of religion, as 
distinguished from ethics, is to supply a 
foundation for individuality. Ethics 
knows only the general law of duty. In 
the presence of the individual with his 
imperfections and - frailties, it stands 
silent and helpless. Man, in the conscious- 
ness of his frailty, realizes that he himself 
cannot be the source of forgiveness for 
his own trangression. In his helplessness, 
he finds and recognizes God as the sole 
source of forgiveness. To cognize God, 
however, means, in monotheistic religion, 
to re-cognize, to acknowledge God; it 
means to love Him. And thus the ethical 
knowledge of man’s guilt is transformed 
into the religious love of God. But the 
love of God, according to the biblical 
commandment, involves the whole man: 
he must love God with all his heart, with 
all his soul, with all his strength. Religi- 
ous love embraces every aspect of the 
human consciousness. “The love of God”, 
says Cohen, “must unite all things and all 
problems of the world.” 

Along with the love of God, religion 
reveals God’s love of man, for God is the 
forgiver. In religion thus arises the re- 
ciprocal relation — the “correlation”, as 
Cohen puts it — of God to man and man 
to God. This correlation is the special 
content that distinguishes religion from 
ethics; it corresponds to the biblical con- 
cept of the “covenant” with God. In 
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Cohen’s view, however, the religious con- 
cept of love has no independence, but 
only a “privileged position,” within the 
field of ethics. Hence Cohen interprets 
the love of God as the love of the ethical 
ideal, whose “prototype” is God. 


II 


It was with this concept of religion 
that Cohen approached the traditional 
sources of Judaism. The result was his 
mature work, Die Religion der Vernunft 
aus den Quellen des Judentums (Religion 
of Reason as Drawn from the Sources of 
Judaism), which appeared posthumously. 
According to the subtitle originally in- 
tended by the author, it is a “Jewish 
philosophy of religion and a_ Jewish 
ethics.” 

The “uniqueness” of God is the con- 
cept from which Cohen develops the doc- 
trine of monotheism. He distinguishes 
between “uniqueness” and “oneness.” 
The latter expresses merely a negation of 
the manyness of the polytheistic gods. 
The statement, God is “one’’, as in the 
Shema, is not merely a negation of God's 
manyness, but carries also the positive 
meaning of God's exclusive uniqueness. 
Uniqueness, as expressed in the rabbin- 
ical term ythud, signifies the exclusive 
otherness and incommensurability of 
God's being in relation to other modes 
of being. Positively expressed, God's 
uniqueness means that His divine being 
transcends all human or natural existence. 
Therefore pantheism, which teaches the 
identity of God and nature, is incom- 
patible with monotheism. This essential 
“otherness” or “yonderness” of God ex- 
cludes the possibility of an intermediary: 
whether between God and nature, as in 
the logos of Philo, or between God and 
man, as in the person of the Christian 
savior. Similarly, the uniqueness of God 
excludes the “incorporation” of God in 


the Trinity, for the Trinity compromises 
the exclusive uniqueness of God. 

Divine being, which is the only true 
being, and in relation to which all other 
being is “only appearance” or mere 
“existence,” does not imply that God 
stands outside all relation to the world 
and to man. A relation to the world and 
to man, a relation compatible with His 
uniqueness, is inherent in God's being: 
the unique God is Creator and Revealer. 

For Cohen, however, creation does not 
have the literal-“mythological” sense of 
the biblical narrative. Nor does it have 
the meaning ascribed to it by the theory 
of emanation, according to which the 
genesis of the world is contained in God’s 
being. If that were true, says Cohen, 
“God and nature would be the same 
thing,” and then God could not be the 
Creator. Cohen also discards the tradi- 
tional concept of creation as a single 
event in time, a “work in the beginning”. 
This he replaces with the later concept 
of “renewal of the world”. In accordance 
with his logic, he interprets the latter as 
a continuous preservation and renewal 
of the world, thus deviating from the 
traditional teaching of the unique act of 
“creation out of nothing.” 

The biblical narrative of the creation 
distinguishes the creation of nature and 
of animals, who were created “after their 
kind”, from the creation of man, who was 
created in God’s “image”. Man created in 
God's image is conceived not only as a 
particular species of animal, but as a 
creature endowed with knowledge, above 
all the knowledge of good and evil. By 
virtue of the creation of man’s reason, 
which for Cohen is eminently ethical 
reason, man transcends the world of 
animals and enters into the realm proper 
and peculiar to himself, the realm 
of correlation to God. This correlation 
to God, which constitutes the content of 
religion, is the “characteristic difference 
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that distinguishes man from animals.” 
Thus the creation of man’s reason de- 
termines his being, a being separated 
from all living creatures for the sake of 
his relation to God. Cohen finds this 
separation formulated in the words of 
the netlah prayer: “Thou hast distin- 
guished man from the very beginning and 
hast acknowledged him worthy to stand 
before Thee.” 

Even though man’s reason is derived 
from God, man is free to choose between 
“life and Good and death and Evil” 
(Deut. 30:15). Cohen invokes the tal- 
mudic saying: ‘Everything is in the hand 
of God, except the fear of God,” which 
in this context means that man should 
“stand” before God only in freedom. 

As the traditional term of “standing” 
before God indicates, the relation of man 
to God is not a contemplative one. Since 
God is “unique,” God cannot, as 
medieval thought believed, become an 
object of knowledge, not even “analogi- 
cally.” God's relation to man in revelation 
is no “unveiling” (revelatio) of God’s be- 
ing. The traditional term for revelation 
is “the giving of the Torah”. In the 
“laws and ordinances”, as in the Torah 
in general, God reveals not His being 
but His will, and He does not reveal His 
will in respect to His being, but in re- 
spect to man. Even in speaking to Moses 
“face to face,’ God says nothing more 
of His being than “ I am that I am.” He 
reveals to Moses not His being but only 
His “back”, that is to say, the “wake” or 
effects of God’s actions, which the Jewish 
tradition interprets as God’s works in 
distinction to His being. The “works” 
are not God’s qualities but rather His 
“actions” with regard to man: they 
should be understood as “normative’’ for 
the actions of man. Basing himself on 
Maimonides, Cohen interprets the “thir- 
teen qualities” that God reveals to Moses 
(Exod. 34:6,7) not as qualities of God, 


but as “attributes of God’s action,” 2.e., 
as norms for the road of man’s ascent to 
ethical perfection. 

Cohen sums up the “thirteen qualities” 
in two concepts: love and justice. These 
are not revealed in order that man should 
know God through them, but in order 
that man should worship God through 
love and justice in his own actions. To 
“know” God means to “recognize” Him 
as the Father of mankind, to love Him. 
But the love of God as the Father of man- 
kind implies for man God’s forgiveness. 
In his worship of God, man’s love of his 
fellow-men corresponds to God's love of 
man: for only because God is the com- 
mon “Father” do “other men” become 
’ or brothers. 

Cohen finds the mutual relation of 
God and man expressed in the biblical 
passage: “Ye shall be holy, for I the Lord 
your God am holy” (Lev. 19:2). Thus 
holiness becomes common to God and 
man, with the distinction that God is 
holy, while man should become holy. To 
Cohen, this means that God as the ethical 
prototype prescribes man’s ethical ideal. 
Hence God’s holiness means for man the 
“infinite task” of man’s ethical perfection. 
The chasm between God and man re- 
mains unbridgeable, and there is no end 
to man’s striving to achieve the ethical 
ideal of holiness. 


“fellow-men,’ 


III 


It now becomes clear that for Cohen 
the revelation of the Torah does not have 
the traditional sense of definite “laws and 
ordinances.” In the Torah, the eternal 
law, the eternal “source” of ethical rea- 
son, is revealed as a “foundation” for 
historically changing “laws and ordinan- 
ces.”” For Cohen, this justifies the reform 
of certain laws in the light of historical 
development, though the reform must 
harmonize with the eternal “source” of 
ethical reason. Nor is revelation to be 
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understood as an isolated historical event 
occurring on Mount Sinai. Cohen inter- 
prets the Rabbinical tradition, according 
to which the whole Torah, including the 
Oral Tradition, was given “to Moses on 
Mount Sinai,” as implying that the 
revelation is a “living and renewable con- 
tinuity.”” The words from Deuteronomy, 
“The Lord made not this covenant with 
our fathers, but with us, even us, who are 
all of us here alive this day” (5:3), are 
taken to mean that the living continuity 
of revelation extends to the Jew of every 
present and future, and is not limited to 
the single historical event on Mount 
Sinai. 

Revelation did not begin on Mount 
Sinai, for through Noah God concluded 
a covenant with the whole human race. 
The “seven commandments of the sons of 
Noah”, which God revealed to Noah, 
constitute an “ethical foundation” for 
the entire human race. Upon this “ethical 
foundation” will arise “the pious men of 
the nations of the world,” who like the 
Israelites have a share in the “world-to- 
come”. For Cohen this equality, this par- 
ticipation of all the pious — Jews and 
non-Jews alike —in eternal life, is the 
ethical consequence of the idea of the 
One God, which alone can shape the 
idea of one mankind. 

In the development of monotheism, the 
idea of one mankind culminated in 
prophetic messianism. The prophets, as 
Cohen interprets them, transfer the 
revelation from the various ordinances 
given on Mount Sinai to the “heart of 
man,” which is equated with the ethical. 
God reveals “what is good” (Micah 8:6), 
that is, the ethical, and in their vision of 
the messianic age, the prophets establish 
the ethical ideal of one mankind. Cohen 
interprets the messianic age, not as the 
end of time, but as the dawn of a new 
era, the ethical age, in which the nations 
of the earth will find reconciliation and 


peace. The messianic peace is not merely 
negative: it means not merely that war, 
this specifically human struggle, will 
cease; it also carries the positive signif- 
icance of inner peace for the human soul 
and a united mankind. It is in this sense, 
Cohen believes, that the Messiah is pro- 
claimed the “prince of peace.” 

With the messianic ideal, the prophets 
introduce a new concept of history un- 
known to the Greeks. For the Greeks, his- 
tory was the “knowledge of the past’; for 
the prophets, history is “the province of 
the seer,”’ the vision of the ideal future. 
The Greeks oriented their concept of his- 
tory “in space”; for them, the world was 
divided into their own society, and the 
barbarian world outside its borders; there 
was no concept of one mankind. The 
vision of the prophets orients history not 
in space, but in time, and this time is the 
future. In this future, despite all present 
and past experience, the ethical ideal of a 
united mankind will be realized. Thus, 
history is not “eternal recurrence”, as 
Plato conceived it, but a development 
toward the ideal future of mankind. 

God's covenant with Noah guarantees 
the realization of this future. His cove- 
nant with the earth guarantees the pre- 
servation of nature for the realization of 
the ethical ideal. His “providence for the 
human race” creates in the messianic age 
“new heavens and a new earth” (Isaiah 
65:17), t.e. @ “new historical reality.” 
Only then will true history, the history 
of a united mankind, dawn and the 
“victory of the good” be realized. It is 
in this sense that Cohen affirms: “Mono- 
theism is the true consolation of histery.” 


IV 


The unique God is not only mankind's 
“God of history.” He is in equal measure 
the consolation of the individual person, 
of erring, frail man, in his “specifically 
human” quality of sinfulness. In conso- 
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nance with the Jewish tradition, Cohen 
rejects the doctrine of Original Sin; man 
does not sin because Adam transmitted 
to his descendents a vitiated nature. Man 
does not sin in consequence of Adam’s 
sin, but because of his own transgression. 
But man’s guilt is not man’s tragic end: 
it shall not be his ruin, for God has no 
“pleasure at all that the wicked should 
die....’’ God’s pleasure is rather “that 
he should return from his ways and live” 
(Ezek. 18:23). 

The traditional way of “return” from 
sin is teshubah. This word means both 
conversion and turning back and is usual- 
ly translated as “repentance,” which does 
not exactly render the concept. While 
repentance primarily expresses the recog- 
niton of guilt and an attitude of regret, 
teshubah implies the act of “turning 
away” from one manner of life and “re- 
turning” to another. Sin is a “turning 
away” from God, and teshubah enables 
man to “return’’ to God, to become free 
from sin and achieve forgiveness. 

The pre-exilic concept of teshubah led 
to the ritual of sacrifice. The blood of the 
sacrificial animal replaces the blood, 1.e., 
the life, of the sinner. In the blood of the 
animal, the sinner sacrifices himself. He 
lays his life in God’s hand and only God 
can give back to him his life cleansed of 
sin. Because of this cleansing through 
teshubah, the prophet Ezekiel attached 
especial importance to sacrifice. Cohen, 
however, although invoking Ezekiel, be- 
lieves that the instrument of Teshubah 
required by Ezekicl — sacrifice — was 
merely historically determined. The 
mediation of priest and sacrifice distorted 
the “immediate” relation of the sinful 
man to God. Cohen cites the psalm, “The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit, a 
broken and a contrite heart” (Ps. 51:17), 
which he takes to mean that man him- 
self, without the mediation of sacrifice or 


priest, must stand “immediately” before 
God. 

In teshubah, man recognizes himself, 
and himself alone, as the author of his 
sinful deed. Sin, as the knowledge that 
one has “turned away” from God’s will, 
thus becomes a “turning into” oneself, an 
avowal of the sin, and this is self-con- 
demnation. Out of the depths of despair 
in himself as sinner, man recognizes his 
own isolation from God and men. He 
recognizes his guilt and the suffering that 
he has brought on himself and which no 
other man can forgive or take away. From 
this isolation in suffering, man recognizes 
that only God can forgive his sin. Thus 
the knowledge of sin leads man to the 
knowledge of God, or rather, to the 
avowal of his sin before God. Between 
the “turning away” from God and the 
“turning back” to God, there occurs a 
transformation in which the human self, 
cleansed of sin, is born. In teshubah God 
gives to man “a new heart...and a new 
spirit” (Ezek. 36:26). Man, “conceived in 
sin” (Ps. 51:5), attains his true self, his 
purified “humanity,” only when he is 
“reborn” in teshubah, which is when the 
truly human individual is born. 

Does man — erring and sinful man — 
ever reach the moment in which he is 
freed from sin and forgiven by God? Man 
ever knows only the commandment to 
cast off his sin; he knows only the labor 
of self-purification, the endless task of 
achieving holiness, the goal of which is 
the holiness of God. But the sure knowl- 
edge of achievement and forgiveness is 
denied him. Man’s hope is his firm 
“trust” (emunah) in God, the merciful 
and forgiving. 

This “reliance” or “trust” or “fidelity”, 
as the word emunah should be translated, 
must be distinguished from “faith”. Faith 
aims at the knowledge of, or participa- 
tion in, the very essence of God, as, for 
example, faith in the passion and resur- 
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rection of Christ. Faith in the sacrament 
whereby bread and wine are transformed 
into the body and blood of Christ, even 
when this is conceived symbolically, im- 
plies an act which imitates or participates 
in the essence of God. Jewish “trust”, 
however, never applies to the essence of 
God’s being but to His will and actions 
with regard to man exclusively. 


The expression of God’s will towards 
man is the law, which is therefore the 
object of “fidelity’”’ and the connecting 
link between man and God. But the law 
never prescribes an action intended to 
imitate or to participate in the essence 
of God, for its aim is not to know but to 
obey God. The law does, it is true, pro- 
vide for symbols, such as circumcision, 
phylacteries, fringes, etc., but their only 
meaning is to bring one to “remember 
all the commandments of the Lord, and 
do them” (Num. 15:39). 


“Trust” in God is thus at the same 
time “fidelity” to the “lawful,” 7.e., the 
ethical act. And the meaning of “trust” 
is precisely that from his “‘trust’’ in God’s 
forgiveness, the erring and sinful man 
gathers the strength for the ethical act 
of self-purification. Or in the words of the 
Midrash which Cohen cites, “only after 
the action” that man performs “does the 
holy spirit rest upon him.” 

While in Christian teaching forgive- 
ness of sin rests essentially on faith and 
the grace of God, in the Jewish meaning 
of trust, according to Cohen, the act of 
self-purification incumbent upon man is 
strictly separate from the grace of God. 
No one can relieve man of his task of 
self-purification from sin; man himself 
must perform it. And only God can for- 
give sin; ‘‘no son of God shall purify you, 
but your Father alone.” Cohen finds this 
relation of man to God and God to man 
expressed in the words of Rabbi Akiba: 
“Happy are you, Israel: who purifies you 


and before whom do you purify yourself? 
It is your Father in heaven.” 

Cohen sees penance (teshubah) as the 
climax and epitome of all purification; 
and the words of the Mishnah, “Do 
penance a day before your death,” are to 
be taken as an injunction to do penance 
every day of our lives. Penance should 
not, however, be performed in the 
mystical isolation of the individual; it 
should take place in public, in the com- 
munity of the “participants in guilt and 
fellow-worshipers.” On the Day of Atone- 
ment the sin of the entire community of 
Israel is forgiven. 

In the rhythm of the Jewish year, the 
Day of Atonement is the climax towards 
which man strives. After man has taken 
on himself all the pain and suffering of 
self-purification, God makes him pure 
and guiltless on the Day of Atonement. 
This is the moment for which man has 
been waiting in all his self-purification. 
This is the moment when eternity pene- 
trates time, when man’s penance is 
transformed into reconciliation with 
God, and when man is reborn in in- 
nocence. But it is “only for a moment” 
that man is freed from his guilt and 
suffering and the “road to life’ is again 
opened to him. Afterwards he may 
“strive and err” again, for as Ecclesiastes 
says, “there is not a just man on earth 
that doeth good, and sinneth not” (Eccl. 
7:20). But the words of Ezekiel still re- 
main in force: sin-shall not be man’s 
ruin, but shall lead to repentance. Re- 
pentance elevates man to the heights of 
reconciliation with God, so that, accord- 
ing to the Talmud: “In the place where 
the repentant man stands, the perfectly 
righteous may not stand.” 


V 


Just as the individual stands before 
God in repentance and hopes for for- 
giveness, so the whole people of Israel, 
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apart from other peoples, stands before 
God and hopes for forgiveness and re- 
demption. In Balaam’s words, Israel is a 
people that “shall dwell alone and shall 
not be reckoned among the nations” 
(Num. 23:9). The real history of Israel, 
Cohen believes, confirms this statement 
of the heathen prophet, for Israel lacks 
the common characteristics of a nation: 
soil, language, state. The soil of Israel is 
hallowed soil, the language the holy 
language, and the state the future king- 
dom of God. Israel’s history begins with 
the call to Abraham: “Get thee out of 
thy country and from thy kindred and 
from thy father’s house’’ (Gen. 12:1). 
Israel’s history begins with the exile. 
Even the gathering of Israel into a state 
was only a transitory phenomenon; in 
reality it was a “gathering for exile.” It 
is a “miracle” that the Jewish people has 
been preserved in dispersion, for the 
“peoples of the world” disappear with 
the loss of state. 

Among the Jews, the state was re- 
placed by the community, the sword by 
the law, for in the words of Saadya, 
quoted by Cohen: “Our people is a peo- 
ple only by virtue of its Torah.” The 
community became the community of 
those who studied the Torah and were 
faithful to the law; it became “people 
and religion” at once. This community 
has “isolated” itself from the “peoples of 
the world” through the idea of the unique 
God and His law. Cohen regards the en- 
tire law as an instrument of this sepa- 
ration. In obedience to the command- 
ments, this separation becomes a living 
relation to God. 

God’s commandment — the mitzvah — 
has the double meaning of command- 
ment and duty. The commandment 
comes from God, but duty comes from 
man. It is the function of the mitzvah to 
integrate the entire life of the Jew and 
all his acts through the eternal law. Thus 


the difference between profane and 
sacred falls away, for every act stands in 
the service of the “ideal of holiness.” All 
earthly activity is embraced and _il- 
lumined by the divine law: “God gives 
the Torah as He gives everything, life 
and bread, and death too.” With the 
mitzvah, the Jew takes upon himself the 
“yoke of the kingdom of God,” and all 
his acts serve the “sanctification of God’s 
Name.” 

Their election for the “sanctification of 
the Name” is the “greatest happiness” of 
the community of Israel, just as the com- 
mandment “to lay down their life for the 
holiness of the divine Name” has become 
the “greatest martyrdom” in history. All 
other peoples, to be sure, have also suf- 
fered in history, but their suffering was 
contingent on shifts in political power. 
With the disappearance of their political 
power, the peoples disappeared too. The 
history of Israel has taken a different 
course: only with the loss of its state, 
with the emergence of the “world-mis- 
sion” of realizing the messianic ideal, did 
the true historical existence of the peo- 
ple of Israel begin. The “uniqueness” of 
the history of Israel rests precisely on 
the fact that its historical mission in the 
world began only with the loss of all 
earthly power and treasure, with “‘politi- 
cal defenselessness.” Political defenseless- 
ness, suffering, and martyrdom become 
the true “historical characteristics” of the 
history of Israel: “It passes through his- 
tory like a Job.” 

Non-Jewish peoples, with a “self- 
righteousness dangerous for their own 
morality,” interpret this suffering as 
God's punishment for the sins of Israel. 
It is true that the sufferings of Israel have 
this significance as punishment; or 
rather, Israel is “chosen” by God for pun- 
ishment: “You only have I known of all 
the families of the earth: therefore I will 
punish you for all your iniquities” (Amos 
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3:2). But this election for punishment 
does not exhaust the meaning of the suf- 
fering of Israel. Israel's suffering has 
another, quite independent meaning. 

Job is the prophet who reveals this 
meaning through his own suffering. Job’s 
suffering is not brought about by his sins, 
as his friends in blind “self-righteous- 
ness” assume; no, Job suffers innocently. 
Thus Job reveals the truth that there is 
a suffering that is not punishment, not 
the consequence of sin. He does not suffer 
for his sins, but “for others,” for his 
friends, for the world, which does not 
understand the meaning of this suffering. 
Job reveals the truth that the sufferings 
of men belong to the “divine plan of 
salvation.” Suffering is no “defect” in 
human history; it is “integrated with the 
divine organization of the world” as the 
source of purification for redemption. 
The true “saving forces’’ of history are 
not the state, not power and earthly hap- 
piness, but the purifying suffering that 
binds man to the true goal of history, 
redemption. Israel knows and freely pro- 
fesses this revelation of suffering, and if 
Israel has throughout its history been 
“a people of suffering,” suffering has also 
become “its vital force,” from which it 
has gathered purification for redemp- 
tion. 

Traditional Jewish exegesis, to which 
Cohen adheres, sees the people of Israel 
in the suffering “servant of God” (Isaiah 
52, 53), in the Messiah. “But thou, Israel, 
art my servant. ..whom I have chosen. . . 
and said unto thee: Thou art my servant” 
(Isaiah 41:8, 9). Israel is the messianic 
people; it suffers “for the peoples who do 
not accept the unique God.” This suffer- 
ing should indeed be the punishment 
visited upon the other peoples, who are 
unwilling to accept the unique God. But 
because Israel has been chosen to recog- 
nize the unique God, it sees the guilt and 
the sins of other peoples and takes their 


suffering voluntarily upon itself. “By his 
knowledge shall my righteous servant 
justify many, for he shall bear their in- 
iquities” (Isaiah 53:11). Thus Israel has 
been chosen to be the “servant” of many 
peoples, to “suffer in their place.” “He 
was wounded for our transgressions, he 
was bruised for our iniquities: the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon him” 
(Isaiah 53:5). The peoples of the world 
do not “consider” the sacrificial sufferings 
of Israel. They do not realize that Israel's 
suffering is the “suffering of love” for the 
sake of their redemption, that Israel suf- 
fers “the martyrdom of monotheism.” 

God loves Israel because He loves those 
who suffer. Israel is therefore God's ves- 
sel on earth, His “treasure”, through 
which God’s will on earth will be ful- 
filled. “God loves in Israel nothing but 
the human race,” says Cohen, for Israel 
takes upon itself a yoke of suffering for 
the redemption of all mankind, which 
will also be the redemption of Israel. In 
its suffering, Israel longs for the mes- 
sianic age, when “the Lord will be one 
and His name one” (Zech. 14:9) for the 
entire human race. 


Vi 


Cohen's religious philosophy breathes 
traditional Jewish religion. Cohen did 
ask the radical question whether the 
revelation on Mount Sinai could be 
brought into harmony with philosophy 
— with the love of self-sufficient reason — 
that originated in pagan Greece. His an- 
swer invoked the philosophy of Jewish 
medieval rationalism, in which, he be- 
lieved, “reason is made into the root of 
the content of revelation”; and he ap- 
proached the traditional sources with the 
basic assumption that “the origin of 
revelation is reason.” By reason, Cohen 
meant “consciousness” as expresséd in 
science and philosophy, the ethical rea- 
son of idealism. Cohen, the philosopher, 
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looked for ethical reason in the sources 
of Judaism in order to construct a re- 
ligion that would be a religion of reason. 
As a philosopher, he was primarily in- 
terested in the contribution of Jewish 
monotheism to ethical reason and prog- 
ress in history. 

But as a Jew, Cohen cried out in deep 
piety: ‘Psychologically, monotheism is a 
mystery. ... The survival of the Jews is a 
miracle.”” This dialogue between Cohen, 
the philosopher, and Cohen, the Jew, be- 
ginning in his middle years, continued in- 
to his old age, and in the course of it his 
piety towards the one God and his his- 
torical vessel—the Jewish people — 
steadily increased. 


Let us try to indicate Cohen’s position 
as the leading exponent in Jewish think- 
ing of the Enlightenment. Cohen raised 
religious reform to the rank of a system 
of rational ethics. But Cohen also, based 


his religion on the love of God and on 
suffering, which have no source in ethics. 
He himself attributed a “special nature” 
to these religious concepts, as distinct 
from rational ethics. Thus he set limits 
to ethics, and by leading it back to the 
traditional source of religion, he com- 
pleted the Enlightenment and the ref- 
ormation in Jewish religious thought. 
Cohen’s influence on Jewish thought 
cannot yet be fully estimated. His great 
accomplishment might perhaps be des- 
ignated as a kind of mission within the 
ranks of German liberal Jewry. Cohen’s 
living piety, the force of his thinking, 
contributed greatly to bring liberal Jewry 
back to the depths of tradition. His great 
admirer and successor, Franz Rosenzweig, 
made still further advances in the Jewish 
philosophy of religion. But his outlook 
was no longer along the lines of the En- 
lightenment but rather along the meta- 
physical tendencies of his own time. 











RELIGION AND SECULARISM 


BEN ZION BOKSER 


I 


NE OF the most baffling dilemmas 
man is called upon to face is the 
antinomy between the sacred and the 
secular. With the eye of the spirit, we be- 
hold a realm of being beyond this world, 
a realm of truth and beauty and peace. 
We behold God, who represents our own 
truest happiness. At the same time, we al- 
so behold, with the eye of the flesh, an- 
other realm of being, the universe of con- 
crete existence where men are born and 
die, where they dream their dreams and 
enact their adventures within their al- 
loted time on earth. 

Which is the real world? Which is the 
authentic road to truth, the eye of the 
spirit or the eye of the flesh? In the history 
of culture, there have been four principal 
answers to this dilemma. 

The idealist asserts that by the eye of 
the spirit alone do we behold true reality. 
What is seen by the eye of the flesh is 
shadowy, unreal, a delusion of the 
mortal mind. 

The materialist asserts that the world 
of concrete existence is real, while the 
objects of vision reported by those who 
see with the eye of the spirit are myths, 
figments of an undisciplined imagination. 

The dualist accepts both realms of be- 
ing as true. Between them he does not 
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hesitate to indicate a preference: God is 
the realm of perfection, endowing life 
with the bliss of fulfilment, while the 
world of concrete existence is the realm 
of evil and frustration from which man 
must progressively emancipate himself. 
Even its goods are deceptive goods, the 
dualist maintains, mirages that allure 
and tempt us away from our true end. 
Our true end is to attach ourselves to the 
God who is beyond the world and who 
can offer us escape from the ensnaring 
illusions of the world. 

The monotheist, likewise, accepts both 
realms of being as real, but recognizes 
that neither one nor the other is auton- 
omous. He sees the world of concrete 
existence as part of the divine creation — 
not an illusion or an error. And its signif- 
icance is not that it defeats man but that 
it gives him the possibility of working for 
perfection, that he may ever more closely 
approximate the God who fashioned 
him. 

Sacred and secular designate the exper- 
iences which derive from those two 
realms of being. What we behold with 
the eye of the spirit is the sacred; what 
we behold with the eye of the flesh is the 
secular. For the idealist, there is only 
what we call the sacred. For the material- 
ist there is only the secular. For the dual- 
ist there is a continuing opposition be- 
tween the two. Life is ever divided be- 
tween the sacred and the secular, and we 
must constantly choose the one and re- 
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ject the other. But the monotheist sees 
the sacred and the secular as different 
phases of one process. Because all that has 
being derives ultimately from God, all 
is part of the sacred. Any experience is 
secular when viewed by itself, when de- 
tached from the context of its highest 
meaning. It becomes sacred when it is 
integrated with the larger design of 
existence. Man assimilates his experience 
to his own level of value. When “the 
wicked pronounces a blessing, he pro- 
vokes the Lord.”’! On the other hand, the 
most trivial act of a righteous person is 
raised to high significance by the quality 
inherent in his life as a whole. 


II 


As its keenest students have described 
it, the character of our contemporary 
culture is essentially materialistic and 
secular. It tends to look upon concrete 
existence as autonomous, as requiring no 
transcendent source of being and signif- 
icance. Our interpreters of life recognize 
only two factors in history, man and na- 
ture, and between the two is enacted the 
entire drama of man’s career on earth. 
“The historian of today,” Erich Frank 
observes, ‘has recourse to natural factors 
alone....Man has returned to the an- 
cient Greek idea, according to which his- 
tory was merely a natural process.” 

Even where the existence of God is con- 
ceded, there is no recognition of any dis- 
cernible concern on His part with the 
events of the world. “Even religion itself 
and its concepts of man and his destiny,” 
Frank continues, “have come to be re- 
garded as merely historical phenomena. 
These concepts are now understood as 
historically conditioned expressions of 
certain primitive forms of human thought 
which gradually had to yield to the more 
enlightened insight of later generations. 
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Indeed, how could modern man find a 
God, or even a trace of His divine 
providence in history, which, he is con- 
vinced, he has made himself according 
to his own will?’’? 

The secularization of culture has had 
a profound influence on organized re- 
ligion itself. Some religious organizations 
frankly advocate humanistic doctrines 
concerning the meaning of man and his 
destiny; and humanistic ideas are being 
preached in many religious communities 
that nominally stand for a more classical 
theology. In many cases, the aesthetic and 
social resources of religion are presented 
as the sole values in worship or religious 
afhliation. Even the commemoration of 
holy days has lost the character of a 
genuine religious experience. Christians 
surely must be concerned over the change 
that has come upon the observance of 
Christmas in the modern world. The ob- 
servance of Jewish festivals has also 
shown a like deterioration. Ceremony has 
been rationalized as an aesthetic expres- 
sion. The family gathering has submerged 
the elements of religious devotion. Many 
a modern house of worship has become 
more of a social club, where one meets 
new people and makes new friends, than 
an institution dedicated to help man in 
his quest for God. Indeed, programs ex- 
plicity offering a secularized reinterpreta- 
tion of Judaism have been proposed and 
have found partisans in various circles 
in the Jewish community. Here, for in- 
stance, is one contemporary interpreta- 
tion of the nature of religion: “It should 
be noted that culture and religion are 
here viewed as sociological phenomena. 
In the course of history, people living to- 
gether for a considerable time under com- 
mon circumstances develop a community 
of interests, an integrated way of life, a 
distinctive culture. Within that culture 
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certain events, places, personalities, and 
aspirations by virture of their unique im- 
pression upon the life of the community, 
come to take on particular emphasis and 
special significance. These become the 
sancta of the group and together with the 
meaning and its attitudes associated with 
them, constitute its religion”.’ In this 
doctrine, religion becomes a folk crea- 
tion; its theology is folk myth, and its 
rituals folkways. Secularism has here in- 
vaded the sanctum sanctorum of religion 
itself, and remade it in its own image. 
Religion becomes the area where man 
projects his hopes and dreams and where 
he apotheosizes the factors of his environ- 
ment which contribute to his self-realiza- 
tion. 

The “folkway” approach to religion is 
built on the assumption of positivistic 
empiricism which assumes that all reality 
is exhausted by what man comprehends 
in his sense experience. It is true that hu- 
man hands have labored at the moulding 
of religious life. And it is true that re- 
ligious developments seem to indicate a 
correlation with the diverse trends of hu- 
man experience. But does that exhaust 
all the factors involved in religion? 

Jewish tradition recognizes that human 
hands have played a part in religious de- 
velopment and that this development is 
related to human experience. According 
to tradition, it was the experience of re- 
demption at the Red Sea that impressed 
the Israelites with divine providence. The 
rabbis saw the varying conceptions of 
God represented by Isaiah and Ezekiel as 
reflecting their differing social back- 
grounds. Isaiah was “like a man of 
the great metropolis who beholds the 
king”, while Ezekiel was “‘like the villager 
who beholds the king.” The hands of 
Moses and various other teachers and 
prophets penned the text in the document 
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of divine revelation, the Torah. Tradi- 
tion, however, also recognizes that there 
was a transcendent divine order from 
which all those convictions flowed. The 
experience of redemption was the means 
whereby the Israelites recognized the 
workings of a divine providence which 
was objectively there. The wider horizons 
of urban life were the means whereby 
the prophet grasped newer aspects of God 
which were objectively there. The hands 
of Moses and the other prophets penned 
the text, but what inspired their hands 
was the inflowing of the divine spirit.* 

Modern man, like the man of antiqui- 
ty, has only two alternatives in his 
interpretation of life. He can regard the 
life about him as self-sufficient, and thus 
think as a naturalist, secularist, or hu- 
manist; or he can see the world about 
him as but the glimmer of transcendent 
realities in which his life, in all its con- 
texts, natural and human, fulfills itself: 
this is the root of any philosophy of 
theism. And a theist will not hesitate to 
ascribe divine status to any human ex- 
perience which manifests those qualities 
whose ultimate source of being is in 
the transcendent divine order. Every ex- 
perience of order, goodness, truth, beau- 
ty, justice, is a manifestation of God in 
human life. Religious observance, inso- 
far as it enables us to experience these 
larger religious values, partakes of the 
same divine order. It is the same God 
who manifests Himself in our lives by in- 
spiring our quest for justice, cooperation, 
freedom, creativity, and peace, who also 
moves us to affirm our quest in symbol, 
rite, and ceremony. 


Ritual may be man-made in the sense 
that human hands fashioned it. But what 
inspired those hands to do their work is 
the divine influence. Man is an instru- 
ment whereby the divine purpose enacts 
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itself, but he is also an active collaborator 
in the process. Ultimately, however, it is 
the divine purpose which evokes the 
human collaboration, which gives the 
labor of our hands its significance and its 
sanction. 

Man’s relationship with God is a co- 
operative effort. The initiative is now 
man’s, now God's. Now man goes forth 
to seek, and when he finds a glimmer ol 
God’s presence, it is a reward of strenu- 
ous effort. At other times, it is God who 
holds the initiative and inspires man to 
see. In flashes of light, truth comes pour- 
ing in on him. This cooperative venture 
between God and man goes on univer- 
sally, but its fruits are not the same. 
 God’s initiative is free, and He will reveal 
more or less of Himself, or unique aspects 
of Himself as He chooses, selecting some 
people for one vocation and others for 
another. Man, moreover, is not always the 
same in his own role in the encounter 
with God. Each man and nation is a dif- 
ferent entity, with unique factors of en- 
vironment and heredity, which are in 
turn modified by unique acts of free will. 
The encounter with God will thus be 
refracted by each in accordance with 
his unique being. While religious cul- 
tures will vary in their ultimate signif- 
icance for their own people and for the 
world, there is indeed a divine element 
in each of them. There were Jewish writ- 
ers who recognized an element of “truth” 
even in idolatry (Solomon Ibn Gabirol, 
for instance, in Keter Malkut). 

A member of the religious community 
of Israel is, therefore, under the charge 
of a divine imperative to function in the 
particular sector of human and cosmic 
history which has fallen to his destiny, to 
distil out of his unique experience those 
universal values which he alone can con- 
tribute to the world because no group 
other than his can see the divine reality 
from the same perspective. This divine 


Pe) 


imperative extends also to the symbols, 
rites, and ceremonies by which the uni- 
versal values may be given dramatic af- 
firmation before men. Folk experience 
may be the human medium where these 
values, and the rituals in which they are 
embedded, have their development. But 
what they represent is of universal signif- 
icance. Its ultimate source is the universal 
providence of God, and its ultimate pur- 
pose, universal human enlightenment. 


III 


What, then, is wrong with a secular 
culture? For those who see with the eyes 
of the spirit, a secular culture falsifies the 
world, for it ignores the highest level of 
significance in the drama of existence. It 
is blindness to behold the grandeur of 
existence and not to feel enthralled by it. 
It is, however, an even greater blindness 
to appreciate the gift, but to ignore the 
giver. It is blindness and ingratitude. The 
secular interpretation of culture has 
raised this ingratitude to a philosophy; 
it has made man’s failure a deliberate 
perversity, a formal rejection of the 
source from which all his good comes to 
him. 

In this cultural distortion, man denies 
what is due God, but he also robs himself. 
For he has rejected a great and mighty 
friendship. Placed in the mansion of the 
universe which is his home, man has 
often been unable to understand its 
mysteries and to formulate the necessary 
rules of conduct by which he must live in 
it. So long, however, as he feels assured 
that he has been placed there by a friend, 
he is confident that he will eventually 
discover the clue to his happiness. Far 
different is the fate of the man who must 
face the world alone. False bravado 
prompts a Bertrand Russell to summon 
man to “cherish. . .the lofty thoughts that 
ennoble his little day,” although he him- 
self teaches that “on him and all his race 
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the slow, sure doom falls pitiless and 
dark.’’> Faith for living must be built of 
sterner stuff. It is significant that modern 
man with all his technical advances 
stands frightened at his fate. The com- 
modity he seeks most is peace of mind. 
The most prevalent disease afflicting him 
is neurosis. We suffer from the inevitable 
consequences of a secularization of cul- 
ture — the fear of living. 

The secularization of culture has low- 
ered human morale and wrought havoc 
with morality. A secular culture is 
anthropocentric in the grossest sense. By 
eliminating God as the center of ex- 
istence, it leaves man alone to dominate 
the scene, with his empirical plans and 
purposes as the sole arbiter of life. He be- 
comes the measure of all things and re- 
lates all values to his individual needs. 
The “moralities” fashioned on secular 
foundations have proved a weak barrier 
against evil. Individualism, the earliest of 
these secular moralities, teaches that 
every man has duties only to himself. In 
the free competition of individuals, the 
fittest survive; and only the fittest in 
such combat need survive. Radical in- 
dividualism fosters anarchy, leading to 
reactions which have produced other 
secular moralities: fascism, racialism, 
communism. The good is here defined 
as the interests of the national or racial 
community, or of a particular social class. 
A tribal morality is thus established, and 
woe unto those who stand outside the 
favored tribe! 

There have been attempts to formulate 
a universal morality on a secular basis, 
the most serious being religious human- 
ism and ethical culture. But when the 
pursuit of a good conflicts with our own 
interests, one needs compelling incentives 
still to cling to the good in spite of the 
consequences. The religious foundation 
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for such incentives is the conviction that 
God, in fashioning life, has showered His 
love upon it, and that this divine love 
endows all existence with an intrinsic 
value. As W. E. Hocking put it: “No 
injunction to ‘love your neighbor’ is obey- 
able unless your neighbor is in fact lov- 
able... .Sociology is completely helpless 
to give support to the kind of doctrine 
we need, that man has worth in himself. 
For sociology knows nothing about 
values, except by way of human valu- 
ations. If somebody actually likes a man, 
the man may be defined as having value 
because of that liking; then if we cease 
liking him, his value vanishes.’ 

What is responsible for the secular 
emphasis in our culture? In part, it is a 
reaction to the denial of man and nature 
in the culture that characterized a certain 
aspect of the Middle Ages. That culture 
was largely dualistic in character. The 
world was regarded as the antithesis of 
God. If it was not entirely denied, it was 
at least disparaged. Man was taught to 
find his good by renouncing the world in 
favor of the abiding values associated 
with piety, with the love and reverence 
for God. 

For long centuries, the “world” was in- 
deed drab for the average man. In its 
cultural and social primitivism, it had 
little to satisfy man’s hunger for beauty 
and truth. An other-worldly fulfilment 
was thus a vital compensation for the 
lacks of mundane existence. However, 
the transformation ushered in by the 
Renaissance — the development of arts 
and letters, the diffusion of learning 
through the printing press, the rise of 
modern science and its application in 
industry, the enlargement of our world 
through the new astronomy, and on an- 
other level, by the work of the discoverers 
and explorers — revolutionized the hu- 
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man situation. Man began to loom larger 
on the horizons of history; and his own 
world, the world his hands had fashioned, 
showed itself more meaningful. Inordi- 
nately impressed with the work of his own 
hands, modern man fell into the delusion 
of secularism. 

It must be added, too, that the dual- 
istic interpretation of life, especially in 
the form in which it flourished in the 
Western world, facilitated this drift to- 
ward secularism. Religion, in its custom- 
ary expression, stood out as the cult of 
the irrelevant. Sin appeared irrelevant to 
people who had experienced the evils of 
an industrial age. Prayer and faith 
seemed irrelevant to people who wit- 
nessed, or thought they witnessed, the re- 
demptive efficacy of human initiative in 
social reform, in the conquest of disease, 
in the enlargement of life’s comforts 
through science. These experiences tend- 
ed to suggest that the overcoming of evil 
was to be worked out within the histor- 
ical order, through man’s own efforts. 

Judaism never disparaged this world 
quite as much as did Christianity, but in 
other respects it proved more vulnerable 
to the forces of secularism. The fierce an- 
tagonism, the hatreds and persecutions 
experienced by Jews in modern times, 
tended to put the specific assurances of 
Judaism under grave question. Jewish 
monotheism afhrmed a distinctive voca- 
tion for the Jewish community, a vocation 
deriving from an act of God's choice and 
directed toward the liberation of all man- 
kind from superstition and idolatry. The 
facts, however, seemed to suggest that the 
Jews enjoyed, not a higher, but an in- 
ferior status. They seemed doomed to 
endless suffering. Theirs seemed a lost 
cause. Indeed, their fate appeared, to 
many of them, to undermine any belief 
in divine providence. 

Antisemitism was aided by centuries 
of Christian teaching in which the wan- 


dering and suffering of the Jew was pre- 
sented as but the retribution for an 
alleged historic crime. This strengthened 
the belief in many Jews that religion 
was a reactionary force, a force for bigo- 
try, intolerance, and conflict in the world. 
The total impact was to weaken the 
prestige of every religion, not Judaism 
alone. 

The challenge of antisemitism was one 
of the great forces behind the resurgence 
of Jewish nationalism in the rise of the 
Zionist movement. This movement, 
though it called for Jewish self-affirma- 
tion, had in certain of its developments 
negative consequences for religion, for, in 
proclaiming the necessity of self-help and 
self-emancipation, it easily degenerated 
into an insistence that man was the sole 
factor in the progressive fulfilments of 
history. Such a position is the essence of 
secularism. 

The leadership of the Jewish commun- 
ity was ill equipped to meet these chal- 
lenges. The great centers of Jewish life 
in eastern Europe were in culturally 
backward areas. The reinterpretation of 
religion necessitated by the Enlighten- 
ment, by the rise of modern science and 
philosophy, had not taken place in those 
communities, which were outside the 
main current of modern intellectual life. 
In fact, Jews began to feel the challenge 
of modernism just at about the same 
time that they felt the challenge of anti- 
semitism. The rabbis who led those com- 
munities were saintly men, deeply 
learned in traditional Jewish lore, but 
they had no command of the philosophic 
thinking that might have enabled them 
to distil from the vast treasury of their 
tradition the specific answers needed by 
bewildered people in our time. 

The result of all these factors was an 
intensification of the trend away from 
Jewish religion. It expressed itself in a 
tendency to assimilation, a flight from 
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the Jewish community; a flight to the 
religiously ‘‘unafhliated’ elements of 
middle-class liberalism, to the parties of 
social dissent that promised the liquida- 
tion of the class structure of society and 
its attendant abuses, to the Christian 
churches which seemed to offer a refuge 
from the disabilities of the world. Zion- 
ism was a response to the challenge in 
positive rather than in negative terms, 
but in its conventional formulations, it 
was likewise unfriendly to Jewish re- 
ligion. It called for Jewish national re- 
birth, and it proclaimed that Jews would 
solve their problems if they became “like 
unto the nations.” While Zionism may 
have saved the Jewish community from 
total disintegration, and eventually pre- 
pared the soil for a larger Jewish revival, 
including a revival in religious terms, its 
initial and immediate consequences re- 
inforced the tendency to secularism. 


IV 


What can be done to counteract the 
drift to secularism? Can we reorient life 
so that we may once again see with the 
eyes of the spirit? One thing is clear: The 
cultural transformation we seek cannot 
be accomplished through the machinery 
of the state. Some seem to think that the 
one way to affect society is to wield pow- 
er. If the secularist challenge comes 
through Marxism, outlaw Marxism. If 
the enemy is Darwinism, outlaw Darwin- 
ism. Censor books or films which teach 
dangerous ideas. Get the school author- 
ities to teach religion. Thus we shall meet 
the challenge of our time. 

Experience proves that these compul- 
sive methods are not efficacious. Nazism 
grew up in a country that had compul- 
sory religious education in the school 
system. One of the strongholds of com- 
munism in Europe is Italy, where educa- 
tion has been under religious auspices, 
and where communism remained out- 


lawed throughout the fascist dictatorship. 
In our own public schools, there has been 
a tendency to emphasize the observance 
of Christmas, and more recently, the ob- 
servance of Hanukkah, at least in schools 
in preponderantly Jewish neighborhoods. 
This movement has been growing in this 
country, but it is not the solution we 
need. Indeed, contrary to the hope of its 
sponsors, it may even further the cause 
of secularism, for such “observances” are 
necessarily devoid of reverence and piety. 
They concentrate on the folklore of the 
holiday, and thus contribute toward its 
secularization. 

Religion, to meet the challenge of 
secularism, must do two things. First, 
there is need for a reinterpretation of the 
religious idea, a doctrinal reformation 
within religion itself. Within recent 
years, principal reinterpretations have 
been in the direction of idealism and 
toward a more pronounced dualism. The 
reinterpretation in the direction of ideal. 
ism is represented by a number of re- 
ligious cults which focus their doctrine 
on man’s limitless possibilities for per- 
fection and the denial of evil. The re- 
interpretation in the direction of dual- 
ism is represented by some protagonists 
of neo-orthodoxy, whose doctrine focuses 
on man’s inability to save himself by his 
own effort and on the reafhirmation of 
other-worldliness. 

But both these reinterpretations are 
inadequate. The idealistic reinterpreta- 
tion meets the challenge of the world by 
pretending to rise above it, but the world 
and its problems are too real. The dual- 
istic reinterpretation takes the evils of 
the world as static wrongs, losing sight of 
God's creative presence which is at work 
to overcome them. The world is man’s 
home, and any ideology which dispar- 
ages this home, instead of teaching him 
how to live in it more nobly, will not 
long satisfy his spirit. In the end, it will 
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create a new reaction in the direction of 
its antithesis. Thus there will arise a new 
movement toward secularism to distort 
human culture. 

The reinterpretation needed will take 
us away from dualism toward monothe- 
ism, a religion which will include the 
historical order within its conception of 
the scheme of salvation. As religion casts 
its interpretive vision upon historical ex- 
perience, it teaches man that God is not 
only transcendent but also immanent, 
that the very fulfilments within the world 
are manifestations of His presence, and 
that its frustrations are areas not yet il- 
lumined by the divine light, areas not 
yet transformed by the Divine Spirit 
which hovers eternally over every chaos 
so as to transmute it toward harmony and 
perfection. A religion so oriented will al- 
so direct man’s imperatives toward the 
tasks which face him in mundane ex- 
istence and impel him to make himself 
a partner with God in the struggle 
against evil and chaos. 

Religion will also have to enter more 
boldly into the war of ideas, not so much 
to denounce error as to proclaim the 
truth. The greatest argument for good 
music is good music; it is not the de- 
nunciation of bad music. And to under- 
take with vigor the intellectual defense 
of religion against secularism is to offer 
fundamental statements of the religious 
alternative to the secular interpretation 
of culture. Our problem is, in other 
words, primarily a problem for the 


theologian and the educator. And they 
can meet it through their own weapons 
of the mind and the spirit. When they 
meet the problem effectively at that level, 
a new mood will finally appear among 
the people at large through the normal 
processes by which the ideas that master 
the thinkers of an age are eventually 
transmitted to the common man. 

The laws at work in history will rein- 
force our struggle against secularism. A 
reaction is bound to set in when secular- 
ism has run its course, for secularism in 
the end proves its own illusory quality. 
It leaves man lonely, bereft of faith, 
bereft of assurance that beyond empirical 
frustrations lie eventual fulfilments, with- 
out effective bulwarks for a sound moral 
system. Where will man turn when he 
can no longer bear his isolation? In the 
end he will turn to God whose hands are 
always outstretched to receive him. 

When, by turning to God, we do not 
at the same time turn our backs upon 
the world but see the world within the 
context of God’s unfolding purpose, we 
shall have resolved the antinomy of the 
sacred and the secular. For the sacred and 
the secular shall then offer themselves as 
parts of one whole, parts of the one vast 
cosmos wrought and sustained by God, 
in which everything is sacred. And the 
secular will then find its sanctification 
through its participation in that unfold- 
ing purpose of God, because of which it 
was called into being, and through which 
it achieves its highest fulfilment. 








TALMUDIC INSIGHTS ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


EMANUEL RACKMAN 


§ NEVER before in human history, the 
A safeguarding of human rights has 
become a matter of international con- 
cern. The Charter of the United Nations 
acknowledged that their violation was a 
cause of World War II and that their 
protection had become vital to peace. 
Furthermore, in the debates within the 
Israeli Kenesset the principal argument 
advanced in favor of the adoption of a 
written constitution was that it would 
protect human rights. Jews, therefore, 
might well consider some talmudic in- 
sights with regard to the nature and im- 
plementation of those human rights that 
have become particularly controversial in 
our day. Perhaps both Israel and human- 
ity at large could profit by these insights. 


I 


In the American political system, 
judicial review is one of the most im- 
portant techniques for the protection of 
human rights. As a result, one may suc- 
cessfully challenge before the courts the 
constitutionality of a law duly enacted by 
a legislative body. One may also chal- 
lenge the constitutionality of an official 
act performed by a state or federal officer. 
Many scholars argue that the power 
which the courts thus exercise really con- 
stitutes a usurpation on their part. None- 
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theless, they concede that the power has 
had a benign effect upon civil liberties. 
That is also why several modern states 
now provide for judicial review in their 
own constitutions, while several others 
have urged a similar system for the 
United Nations, whereby a special inter- 
national tribunal would hear cases in- 
volving the violation of human rights 
protected by international covenant. 

When Dr. Leo Kohn drafted a consti- 
tution for the State of Israel, he too pro- 
posed assigning to the Supreme Court of 
his country the power to declare statutes 
unconst tutional. The proposal was pub- 
licized 1n the United States as an Israeli 
borrowing of an American pattern. The 
doctrine of judicial review is, however, 
one of the most ancient of Jewish juris- 
prudence. 

In effect, the doctrine makes it possible 
for an individual to challenge the man- 
date of a law-making body or law-enforc- 
ing officer on the ground that the law 
violates the highest law of the state, 
which, in the case of the United States, 
is a written constitution. Similarly, ac- 
cording to Jewish law an individual may 
disobey the mandate of a king and defend 
his disobedience before the Sanhedrin on 
the ground that the mandate is in viola- 
tion of the provisions of the Torah. lf 
the court upholds the contention of the 
accused, he is acquitted. 

Joshua was told, “Whosoever would 
rebel against thy commandment, and will 
not hearken unto thy words in all that 
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thou commandest him, shall be put to 
death” (Joshua 1:18). Queries the Tal- 
mud:! “[Is the punishment to be ap- 
plied] even if {the disobedience is due} 
to words of the Torah?” The answer is 
no. Wherefore Maimonides? expounds: 
“He who disobeys a king’s mandate be- 
cause he is engaged in the performance of 
one mitzvah or another, even an insig- 
nificant one, is relieved of guilt,...and 
one need not add that if the mandate it- 
self involves the violation of one of God’s 
mandates, it need not be 
(my emphasis.—E.R.). 

In addition, talmudic sources support 
the view that the king could not suspend 
the rules of the Torah even in an emer- 
gency. Only the Sanhedrin could do so 
and the Sanhedrin was a quasi-legislative 
and judicial body. 

Courts in ancient Athens reviewed 
laws. They tried a law even as they tried 
a man. Cicero too was wont to appeal 
to a higher law in the light of which an 
unjust law might be regarded as a nullity. 
Jews, however, applied the principle 
with regard to a written constitution — 
their Torah — and retained it even after 
the institution of kingship. This whole 
outlook goes back to the Bible. The 
Pentateuch subjected kings to the rule of 
law, and the prophets ever pressed this 
point. Here, it seems, we have the closest 
analogue in antiquity to the modern view 
that courts may supervise the exercise of 
political power and make sure that it 
remains within the framework of the 
state’s written constitution. If an official 
violates the fundamental charter of gov- 
ernment, the aggrieved party has recourse 
to the courts. Individuals thus have rights 
which they can assert against the 
sovereign. 

This principle was later extended to 
apply not only to a Jewish king — subject 


obeyed” 
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to the rule of the Torah — but also to a 
non-Jewish state within which the Jewish 
community enjoyed a measure of auton- 
omy in the administration of justice. 
The Jewish courts protected individuals 
against the unlawful mandates of those 
who exercised executive power within the 
community. Above the community, how- 
ever, there was the state whose law super- 
seded the law of the autonomous com- 
munity, at least with regard to civil mat- 
ters. Yet the rabbis held that if the state’s 
action was discriminatory in character 
and offended against the fundamental 
rule of equal protection of the laws, Jews 
were not bound to respect the law of the 
state. 

“The general rule is that if a king 
promulgates a law applicable to every- 
one, and not to one person in particular, 
then property [acquired by the king in 
consequence thereof] is not regarded as 
a theft [in his hand].’* Otherwise, it ts 
theft, and Jewish courts will not protect 
subsequent purchasers even though they 
may have acquired their titles from the 
sovereign. In the same spirit, the rabbis 
reasoned that God rewarded the Egyptian 
midwives who had saved children of the 
enslaved Hebrews, though in doing so 
they had violated the command of their 
monarch; this command was discrimin- 
atory, affecting only Jewish males, and 
therefore was not to be obeyed. By the 
same token, Jewish courts might very 
well hold today that, in the light of an 
international covenant on human rights, 
an act in violation thereof by any duly 
constituted legislative or executive body, 
whether local, federal, or supra-national, 
and whether within or without Israel, 
was a nullity. Few modern states are pre- 
pared to go this far. 





*Shulhan Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, CCCLXIX, 
8. 
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II 


The assertion of rights against the 
sovereign has been appropriately called 
“Liberty against Government”’.t There 
are indeed many ways in which, in 
democratic countries, government may be 
restrained from action. More recently, 
there have emerged rights in the sense of 
privileges — ways in which one may ex- 
pect one’s government to act positively 
for one’s welfare. One of the most signif- 
icant of these rights is the right to gain- 
ful employment — the right to work — 
or at least the right to subsistence. 

Within the Commission on Human 
Rights of the United Nations, this matter 
was the subject of much controversy be- 
tween East and West. The right itself, 
however, was proposed as early as 1789 
in the French National Assembly, when 
Deputy Target suggested the inclusion of 
the following in the Declaration of 
Rights of Man and Citizen: “The state 
must guarantee to each man the means 
of existence by assuring him property, 
work or aid in general.” 

There is a situation in which the 
Talmud recognizes this right and its ra- 
tionale is most significant. According to 
Jewish law, a wilful homicide might be 
punished by death. Asylum from the 
wrath of the next of kin was, however, 
offered to him who committed an ac- 
cidental homicide. In most cases, such 
asylum involved exile from one’s resi- 
dence to a special city. But that meant 
losing one’s means of livelihood. There- 
fore, the rulers of the city in which asy- 
lum was sought were obliged to provide 
the refugee with subsistence and a place 
to live. 

Rabbi Isaac explained the significance 
of the verse, “and that fleeing unto one 
of these cities he might live” (Deut. 4:42). 
This implies, “provide the means for a 





*See E. S. Corwin’s book so entitled (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University, 1948). 


livelihood.’ If the refugee was a scholar, 
he was even to be provided with a college 
for the continuance of his calling.® As a 
matter of fact only such cities were to be 
designated for purposes of asylum as 
could easily afford employment.? The 
rationale is clear. If the refugee was 
denied a livelihood, he was, in effect, 
made to suffer a death penalty and the 
death penalty was reserved only for those 
who committed wilful homicide. The 
refugee, who had committed an accident- 
al homicide, was entitled to live, and that 
meant that he had to be furnished em- 
ployment or subsistence. 


The United States Supreme Court in 
Traux v. Raich,® by Justice Hughes, 
virtually expressed the same view. The 
State of Arizona had enacted a statute 
which placed certain limitations on the 
employment of aliens. As a result, Raich 
lost his job. He sought relief in the courts 
and the statute was held unconstitutional 
as an interference with the power of Con- 
gress to offer hospitality to aliens. “The 
authority to control immigration — to ad- 
mit or exclude aliens — is vested solely in 
the federal government. The assertion of 
an authority to deny to aliens the op- 
portunity of earning a livelihood when 
lawfully admitted to the state would be 
tantamount to the assertion of the right 
to deny them entrance and abode, for in 
ordinary cases they cannot live where 
they cannot work” (my emphasis.— E.R.). 

The right to live in a state must in- 
evitably mean the right to work, and 
what was a special instance in Jewish 
jurisprudence must become the rule for 
all inhabitants of the earth. That is why 
the proposed Israeli constitution set it 
forth unequivocally for Israeli citizens, 


®*B. Makkot 10a. 

* J. Makkot 6. 

* B. Makkot 10a; Rashi'’s and Meiri’s commen- 
taries ad loc. 
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as did the Fundamental Principles of 
Israel's First Kenesset. 


iil 


Particularly acute at the present time is 
the violation which civil liberties are 
suffering under the impact of the cold 
war. Forced confessions have become the 
principal basis for convictions behind the 
Iron Curtain in crimes of a political na- 
ture, and to some degree also in the 
United States in crimes of violence, par- 
ticularly when members of racial minor- 
ities are involved. Moreover, the consti- 
tutional immunity with regard to self- 
incrimination is being weakened at the 
hands of many agencies of the state. 

Traditional Jewish law held any and 
all confessions — no matter how volun- 
tarily offered — to be without legal effect 
as far as the state was concerned. Confes- 
sions of debts or thefts might obligate 
one to make payment or restitution to an 
aggrieved party at the latter’s instance. 
But the confessions were nullities in 
criminal proceedings. As a matter of fact, 
the person making the confession could 
not even be impeached as a witness in a 
subsequent and different proceeding on 
the ground that he had confessed to the 
commission of an immoral act. 

Furthermore, even if such a person did 
confess to a crime he had himself com- 
mitted and the confession was made while 
testifying with regard to a crime com- 
mitted by another, the court would usual- 
ly strike out the confession unless it was 
absolutely impossible to separate the con- 
fession from the remaining testimony. In 
such a case, all the testimony would fail. 
Thus the confession was still without 
significance. So inviolate was the rule 
against self-incrimination! 

The Talmud® establishes this rule 
against self-incrimination by means of a 


* B. Sanh. 9b. 


syllogism. Relatives are incompetent to 
testify against each other. A man is a rela- 
tive to himself. Therefore, he is incom- 
petent to testify regarding himself. None- 
theless, one does find that a man may 
make admissions against his interest 
which might give rise to suits for money 
judgments by persons in whose favor the 
admission was made. Logically, the same 
syllogism ought to apply. Yet the Talmud 
indicates that with regard to financial 
obligations, an admission might create a 
liability in the maker of the admission 
and a power to sue in the party for whose 
benefit the admission was made. It is only 
the state that is barred from taking this 
advantage. This is thus another instance 
of “liberty against government”. 

What is of special interest, however, is 
the rationale of the Jewish rule. The con- 
fession is a nullity because of the incom- 
petency of the confessor to testify. In the 
United States, in a federal investigation, 
a man may be forced to incriminate him- 
self with regard to an act which is a crime 
under state law, but not under federal 
law. The immunity against self-incrimi- 
nation guaranteed by the federal consti- 
tution applies only to self-incrimination 
under federal law.’° The Jewish rule 
would bar any self-incrimination what- 
ever because of the incompetency of the 
confessor. In addition, the immunity 
guaranteed by the federal constitution 
applies only to crimes, and not to mat- 
ters which are not punishable by law. 
Jewish law, on the other hand, would 
apply to anything. 

The truth is that while law-enforcing 
agencies have been aided by the gradual 
contraction of the immunity against self- 
incrimination, personal freedom has also 
suffered. Jewish law, on the other hand, 
gave legal recognition to admissions 
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against interest when they involved the 
waiver of one’s wealth. One, however, 
could not waive one’s flesh or freedom. 


IV 

Another problem that is becoming of 
increasing importance to lovers of free- 
dom in America is the difficulty one is 
presently experiencing in obtaining de- 
fense counsel when one is accused of a 
crime in which public passions are en- 
gaged. Yet a way must be found to in- 
sure an adequate defense. Otherwise, the 
trial is in danger of becoming a mockery 
of justice. Jewish law was deeply con- 
cerned about the adequacy of the de- 
fense. 

Trial procedure according to Jewish 
law did not call for representation by 
counsel; the judges were usually counsel 
for the accused as well as his tribunal. It 
is therefore significant that no one could 
be convicted in a criminal case unless 
there was at least one judge who found 
grounds for acquittal and was the 
champion of the accused. A unanimous 
agreement as to guilt meant the prisoner's 
release.! 

Rabbi Kahane said: “If the Sanhedrin 
is unanimous for conviction, then the 
prisoner is acquitted. We derive this 
from the requirement that even if only a 
majority wants to convict, the verdict 
must be delayed for a day in the hope 
that the minority for acquittal will in- 
fluence the majority. But if there is 
unanimity for conviction, the delay 
would be futile. Thus a basic require- 
ment of fair criminal procedure cannot 
be effectively fulfilled. And if there can- 
not be such fulfillment, acquittal fol- 
lows.” 

The meaning of this rule is often mis- 
understood. It does not mean that at the 
conclusion of the trial and the judges’ 
deliberations there had to be at least one 
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vote for acquittal. That would not pro- 
tect the accused at all from a court bent 
on conviction, for obviously one judge 
could always vote perfunctorily for ac- 
quittal and satisfy the legal requirement 
that there be at least a lonely dissenter. 
The rule called instead for at least one 
judge to discover grounds for defense, 
which he would press. And if, in conclu- 
sion, the majority of judges were in- 
clined to convict rather than acquit, the 
case could not be disposed of until the 
judges had spent at least an additional 
day in deliberations — so vital was ade- 
quate consideration of the defense to 
meet the requirements of a fair trial. 


V 


It would thus appear that Jewish law 
was very much concerned with those hu- 
man rights whose protection is sought by 
the most recent protagonists of these 
rights. However, there was also concern 
for one’s freedom to dissent from the 
established religious authority, even in a 
system erroneously called “theocratic”. 

Needless to say, there was no com- 
promise with anything resembling idol- 
atry or its propagation. The law, how- 
ever, permitted such diversity in thought 
and practice that it is difficult to imagine 
that the constituted authority ever 
sought excessive regimentation. The law 
of “Zaken Mamreh” indicates that our 
sages even distinguished between overt 
acts in defiance of constituted authority, 
which were punishable, and verbal criti- 
cism, which was permitted. The distinc- 
tion is brought out in connection with an 
elder who had taught a doctrine or de- 
cided a case in a manner which the high- 
est court held to be in error. The elder 
in his official capacity could not apply 
the rule which his superiors had reversed 
but he was free to say — and even to teach 
— that his superiors had erred.'* “If the 
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elder returns [from the appellate court] 
to his city and continues to teach as he 
had orginally taught, he is acquitted. He 
is guilty only if the erroneous teaching 
was used in a practical decision.” 

According to one school of thought, 
the elder could be penalized in only one 
instance for defiance of the Sanhedrin. 
That instance was when his official act 
forthwith caused the person aggrieved to 
lose his heavenly reward for the per- 
formance of a religious duty. If the victim 
of the error had the opportunity to verify 
the elder’s decision with other elders be- 
fore relying thereon, the elder bore no 
guilt for his own defiant negation of the 
Sanhedrin’s will. The Talmud could dis- 
cover only one such possibility.1* This 
view bears interesting resemblance to the 
“clear and present danger” rule, for only 
when the elder’s defiance of constituted 
authority caused immediate damage did 
it involve the offender in criminal liabil- 
ity. 

VI 

Most interesting of all, perhaps, was a 
Jew’s immunity from being compelled to 
support what might be regarded as his 
country’s established religion. The Bibli- 
cal system of tithes and its abuse by non- 
Jews during the middle ages have blinded 
most moderns to the fact that according 
to the Talmud there were no legal sanc- 
tions for their collection. The state did 
not collect the tithes.'* “The tithes... 
are fundamental in Torah. Nonetheless, 
their collection was left to the | free will 
of the] common people.” Nor were the 
priests and levites permitted to solicit 
them. They were not even permitted to 
assist in the harvesting oi crops lest their 
presence constitute an indirect hint that 





“ B. Sanh. 88b. 
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they should receive their share.’® Jews 
were exhorted to pay the tithes, but that 
was all. As a matter of fact, a man might 
simply set the tithe aside and do no more. 
The rest of his crop might then be eaten 
without violating any religious prohibi- 
tion. And thereafter he might forever 
withhold delivery of the tithes to the 
levites. 

Two objectives were achieved by per- 
mitting the system of tithes to operate 
on a voluntary basis. First, philanthropy 
would remain within the province of free 
will. Secondly, the clergy would receive 
their due in the measure in which they 
were beloved by the people. Both objec- 
tives would have been defeated had the 
state enforced collection. And that is why, 
despite the great laxity that prevailed in 
the payment of tithes by the peasants, 
the rabbis never gave these tithes the 
Status of a tax. 

The same was generally true of gifts 
to the priests who took care of the sacri- 
fices in the temple. In most cases, the 
priests were to receive only a share of 
voluntary offerings for services rendered 
in connection therewith. 

The rabbis, of course, applied even 
more stringent rules to themselves. They 
could be compensated only for time lost 
from the pursuit of their gainful voca- 
tions. In any event, support of the estab- 
lished religion was in the main volun- 
tary. 


The Talmud is a veritable mine of ma- 
terials pertaining to human rights, and 
he who would probe its folios will be re- 
warded with the enrichment of his in- 
sights as well as the enhancement of his 
appreciation of historic Judaism. One 
hopes that Jewish social scientists will ap- 
ply their talents to these neglected 
sources. 
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LOST LEADER OF A WINNING CAUSE 


The Founder of American Reform Judaism Reconsidered 


JOSEPH H. GUMBINER 


N 1887, Isaac Mayer Wise wrote: “Rab- 

bis are interested in history, archaeol- 
ogy, and philology; they preach practical 
sermons on current topics and cultivate 
as much theology and philosophy as is 
absolutely necessary. They are thus 
alienated from studies and from the zeal 
requisite for a thorough apologetics of 
Judaism.” 


In these words, perhaps, we may find 
the reason for the treatment that has been 
accorded to Wise’s legacy by his own stu- 
dents and disciples. Much has been said 
and a fair amount written about Isaac 
Mayer Wise as rabbi, teacher, editor, 
organizer, reformer, and master builder 
of liberal Judaism in America. Very little 
has been said or written about his 
thought in the field of theology and 
philosophy of religion. But if we do di- 
rect our attention to the fundamental 
concepts and religious attitudes from 
which his practical work took its course 
and in which it was grounded, we 
are sooner or later confronted with the 
question: Why is it that in the essentials 
of his thinking he has been abandoned 
by so many of the men who call most 
loudly upon his name? 





Josern H. Gumeiner was formerly rabbi in 
various communities in the southern and west- 
ern parts of the country. He is now Hillel di- 
rector and chaplain to Jewish students at Yale 
University. 


In an amusing passage in his Remin- 
iscences, Wise describes how he con- 
founded a man and woman from the 
backwoods who had come to his study in 
Albany to convert him to Christianity. 
Taking up a copy of Lorenz Oken’s 
Manual of Natural Philosophy, Wise 
amazed the missionaries by asserting that 
the only way to reach a true knowledge 
of God and reconciliation with Him was 
through a knowledge of nature. The fact 
that Oken’s work was at hand on the rab- 
bi’s desk is not to be construed as ac- 
cidental. Oken symbolizes the kind of in- 
fluence which was paramount in Wise’s 
intellectual background. Oken sought to 
relate what he called “pneumato-phi- 
losophy” and “physio-philosophy” in a 
rational attempt to bring all the known 
facts of science within the scope of one 
comprehensive law stated in mathema- 
tical terms. Wise was also much taken 
by the “Herbartian psychology”. Like 
Oken, Herbart sought a broad basis of 
universal experience in which to explain 
the relation of body and soul in mathe- 
matical symbols. 

In his interest in Oken and Herbart, 
we see the influence of eighteenth-century 
rationalism and universalism at work in 
the mind of the nineteenth-century re- 
former of Judaism. The same is true for 
the other great figures whom Wise men- 
tions as his intellectual mentors: Kant, 
Herder, Schiller, and Schelling. The 
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basis of Wise’s thought was the universal 
power of reason acting upon a world the 
ultimate nature of which was construed 
as mind. From the romantic school, he 
added the emphasis on the significance 
and dignity of the common man, avoid- 
ing, however, the romantic reversion to 
authoritarian standards for religion and 
the state. 

In addition to these predominantly 
eighteenth-century influences, Wise was 
deeply moved by the democratic ideals 
and practices of nineteenth-century 
American life, as well as by the flowering 
of invention and applied science. He is 
marked as an example of his time and 
place by his revolt against authority; by 
his emphasis on the immanent presence 
of God in nature, history, and the hu- 
man spirit; by his faith in human prog- 
ress and perfectibility. 

One of the most characteristic notes of 
the nineteenth-century was the wide- 
spread revolt against authority as it had 
become embodied in institutions sur- 
viving from the past. Wise hailed en- 
thusiastically what he conceived to be the 
newly found ability of man to live free 
of all external compulsion: 


In the midst of uncounted millions of 
stupified and terrified people, who can- 
not exist without a potentate and a 
priest— who must be fleeced, ruled, 
dandled, or whipped—there arose a 
powerful intelligence, a_ self-conscious 
and enlightened element. It rose in 
broad daylight to proclaim man’s eman- 
cipation from all authorities, his right to 
be free, and his duty to guard human 
dignity from all offenses. 


Wise included among the outworn 
authorities to be shunned the Orthodox 
rabbinate, all mystical movements in 
Judaism with their wonder-working rab- 
bis, as well as the Talmud and other 
codes accepted as binding in the area of 
ceremonial observance. Since authority, 
once removed from external institutions, 


must be vested somewhere, Wise located 
it primarily in the rational capacity of 
men. He considered himself in the 
stream of rationalist interpretation of 
Judaism from Maimonides to Samuel 
Hirsch. 

In so many ways a typical child of his 
times, as his faith in progress, in human 
perfectibility, and in scientism shows, 
Isaac Mayer Wise was nevertheless aware 
that the sources of his thought stemmed 
from the eighteenth century. The men of 
the nineteenth century, he noted, were 
busily engaged in applying truths which 
had been discovered the century before, 
so that in some respects his own century 
represented retrogression: 


The nineteenth century, it appears to 
me, subsists on the wealth of the eigh- 
teenth. With the exception as to natural 
science and mechanical arts, this is true 
..-In our phase of civilization, however, 
man has become objective, science is 
objective, invention is objective, the oc- 
cupation of the man and the text-book of 
the lad are objective; the mind is ab- 
sorbed in matter and its changes; thought 
does not reach beyond that lower region, 
its themes are heavy and unelevated. 


Wise attributed the superiority of men 
of earlier times to the fact that they had 
sought to solve the mysteries of human 
nature, had elaborated the themes of 
God and man and the relationship be- 
tween them. This criticism of his be- 
loved nineteenth century as too objective, 
as not being sufficiently concerned with 
the inner problems of the human situa- 
tion, bears an emphasis much more com- 
monly heard now than during Wise’s own 
lifetime. 

It is interesting to note the close rela- 
tionship between the rationalism, ideal- 
istic epistemology, and faith in man as 
the free bearer of values, which animated 
the thought of Isaac Mayer Wise, and the 
neo-Kantian position in general. Wise 
referred to mind as having become objec- 
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tive in “the religious and ethical monu- 
ments of the human family. “Without 
mind”, he noted, “there can be neither 
language nor history, neither art nor 
science, neither religion nor philosophy. 
These things are, and they are in and by 
man only; therefore there is mind.” He 
came very close on occasion to the notion 
of symbolic forms—in myth, religion, 
language, art, history, and science — as 
defining man. There is much in Cassirer 
he would have understood and appreci- 
ated. 

Such was the general intellectual back- 
ground of the founder of Reform Juda- 
ism in the United States. Heir of the 
eighteenth century, child of the nine- 
teenth, yet critical of its preoccupation 
with what was supposed to be “objec- 
tive”, he set about his task of smashing 
the idols of outworn forms and of organ- 
izing a new and democratic pattern for 
Jewish life in America. His successful 
struggle for new forms of public worship 
and communal organization is an estab- 
lished part of the history of our country 
during the past century. Wherever Wise 
travelled on the primitive railways and 
flat-bottomed river-boats of those days, 
his thoughts returned to the basic mean- 
ing of Judaism. He _ editorialized, 
preached, lectured, published books 
about Jewish theology. In many respects, 
his thought in this area fits the pattern 
we might expect of his time. Wise indeed 
himself compared his conception of Juda- 
ism with Theodore Parker's Unitarian- 
ism, and reached the conclusion that 
“there was no essential difference in the 
matter of doctrine.” It all fits neatly into 
the pattern so often expounded, and yet 
— there is a hard core in the thinking of 
Isaac Mayer Wise which does not fit at 
all. It is through the incommensurable 
aspects of his theology that we encounter 
the lost leader of a winning cause, the 
founder whose message and influence 


have been denied because they do not 
conform to contemporary trends in liber- 
al Judaism, while he is lauded annually 
as the “great” creator of “great” institu- 
tions. 

It is generally ignored that Wise was 

not among the ranks of the most radical 
innovators of his time. On the contrary, 
he sought to move slowly, basing each 
step on historic foundations in the tradi- 
tion of Judaism. In 1879, he recalled the 
efforts of the past quarter-century and 
commented on the more radical reform- 
ers who had opposed him: 
First there was a party which had a 
peculiar idol, viz., the apotheosis of re- 
form. They made of Judaism a reform 
and were continually negative. To abol- 
ish this and that was religion, to scold the 
orthodox was called preaching. We had 
great trouble with that party to convince 
it that reform is a handmaid and must 
serve the purpose of elevating Judaism 
and endearing it to its votaries; that the 
preacher must be positive, must teach 
and edify, win and give satisfaction to 
the yearnings of the heart. 

Wise fought against this negative 
aspect of reform, as he also battled for 
the study of Hebrew and its retention in 
the service. He incurred the enmity of 
extremists because he compromised on 
the question of the Talmud as an inter- 
pretation of the Torah. He did not want 
to attend the radical Pittsburgh confer- 
ence of 1885, but finally did so in the 
hope of salvaging even a partial unity in 
American Jewish life and of gaining 
needed support for the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations and the He- 
brew Union College. 

Basing himself on men like Saadia 
Gaon, Bachya ibn Pakudah, Maimonides, 
and Abarbanel, Wise held that change 
and progress were valid in Judaism — in- 
deed, that a progressive spirit had been 
part of Judaism from the outset. But 
with all the precedents at his disposal, 
he wanted to advance slowly, in keeping 
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with Jewish tradition. His policy he 
stated thus: 


To be sure I am a reformer as much as 
our age requires, because I am convinced 
that none can stop the stream of time; 
none can check the swift wheels of the 
age; but I always have the Halacha for 
my basis; I never sanction a reform 
against the Din. 


There are, of course, many who will 
hold that Isaac M. Wise did not follow 
his own principle. But his principle at 
any rate was clear. 

One thing is absolutely certain about 
Wise. He did not intend to found a 
series of Jewish country clubs with a 
faint religious coloration. He was in dead 
earnest about Judaism as religious truth. 
He believed in the revelation of God: 
in general revelation through nature as 
interpreted by reason, and in special 
revelation. Wise accepted the tradition 
that Abraham was the first man to re- 
ceive a direct revelation of God. The 
Torah was for him “the sole source from 
which io derive the cognition of the God 
of revelation.” He cited the specific pas- 
sages in the Pentateuch in which, in his 
view, divine revelation was contained. He 
was quite as insistent on the religious 
truth derived from the direct revelation 
of God in the Torah as he was on that 
stemming from general revelation 
through nature. Thus he lectured to fac- 


ulty and students at the Hebrew Union 
College: 


Judaism in its entirety, in its completion 
and perfection, is in this very Torah, and 
that only. A faithful Israelite is he whose 
belief and life are regulated by the 
Torah to the best of his understanding. 
... There is no Judaism without the 
Torah and Revelation. 


Suiting his action to these words, Wise 
preached a living faith, took the Bible 
seriously, accepted the Talmud as con- 
taining “the traditional, legal, and logical 


exposition of the biblical laws”, and in- 
sisted on the observance of the Sabbath. 
During his earlier years in Albany, he 
fought for Sabbath observance, holding 
that one could not be a Jew unless he 
kept the Ten Commandments. As a result 
of his efforts, many of his congregation 
closed their places of business on the 
Sabbath. He continued this emphasis in 
later years as rabbi in Cincinnati. 

The fundamental interests of the man 
in many ways set him apart from those 
who today honor him as the father of Re- 
form Judaism in United States. For one 
thing, Wise never thought of ethics as 
something detached from religious faith. 
He grounded his whole conception of 
Jewish ethics on the threefold covenant 
between God and mankind, God and the 
patriarchs, and God and Israel. Wise 
wrote: 


Our views of right and wrong, about 
morality and immorality, about virtue 
and vice, are altogether derived from our 
views with regard to God; wherefore it is 
by no means a matter of indifference 
what one thinks relative to God. 


In this respect, Wise merely emphasized 
what has always been a dominant note 
in the theology of Judaism as an ethical 
religion. He taught that the aim of 
ethical conduct was the realization of 
the goals set forth as commandments in 
the covenant. The motive that mattered 
for Wise was the worship of the one God 
through obedience to his moral demand 
at every moment and in every area of life. 


Wise was deeply concerned with the 
philosophy of religion and theology. In 
spite of his multifarious activities as 
rabbi, editor, teacher, organizer, fund 
raiser, and president of the Hebrew 
Union College and the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis, he published 
six volumes on theology in addition to 
his historical works. One of his most 
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ambitious ventures was a series of twenty- 
two lectures on philosophy, which he de- 
livered to his congregation in Cincinnati 
during the winter of 1874-75. He then 
published these lectures in book form as 
The Cosmic God, printing the edition 
on his own presses in the ofhce of the 
American Israelite. The typographical 
errors in which the book abounds bear 
witness to the amateur status of its pub- 
lisher. One can hardly imagine a con- 
temporary rabbi daring to present twen- 
ty-two lectures on the philosophy of re- 
ligion to his congregation. 

The unquestioned success of Isaac 
Mayer Wise as organizer was not the 
kind of success which he himself wanted 
to achieve. It was his consuming dream 
to found a union of congregations, a 
theological college which would train 
rabbis in the traditions of Judaism and 
the free spirit of America, and a confer- 
ence of rabbis to speak with united voice 
in behalf of their faith. The union which 
Wise planned was to have been a union 
of all Jewish congregations with a charter 
so broad that the most diverse elements 
could work together within its frame- 
work. The first meeting was held in 
Cleveland in 1885. Wise was so moved by 
ecumenical spirit at that time that he 
agreed to a provision accepting the Tal- 
mud as the basis upon which biblical 
laws had to be expounded and practiced. 

At first, it seemed as if the victory had 
been gained. What had been achieved 
was undone, however, by the opposition 
not of the orthodox, but of more radical 
reformers in Baltimore, Charleston, and 
New York. It took eighteen more years 
before the union was finally founded in 
Cincinnati, and then it was a rump fed- 
eration representing merely a limited 
segment of American Jews. Towards the 
end of his life, Wise reluctantly ad- 
mitted that a comprehensive union such 
as he had dreamed of was impossible. Of 


the Orthodox he said in 1892, “their 
civilization is not ours’; yet he added the 
characteristic note that the covenant of 
peace and union had been constructed 
“for them as well as for ourselves’. Wise 
thus clung to his hope for an ultimate 
union of all Jewish religious forces in 
the United States. 


Wise stood in adamant opposition to 
three thought movements of his time, all 
of which were destined to become domi- 
nant and to win almost universal ac- 
ceptance among those who followed after 
him in the ranks of Reform Judaism. 
The first of these was the Zionist move- 
ment. All his life, Wise remained an op- 
ponent of Zionism. He not only opposed 
the settlement of Jews in Palestine, ex- 
cept during the decade following 1885, 
but he construed all efforts towards Jew- 
ish particularism beyond the mainten- 
ance of religious institutions as constitut- 
ing a threat to the essential meaning of 
Jewish life and faith. The presence of 
more than a million Jews in Israel today 
with a high potential of freedom and 
creativity proves Wise wrong with respect 
to Palestine. The substitution of Jewish 
nationalism for Jewish faith and ethics 
on the American scene, however, raises 
the question of whether Wise was so ut- 
terly wrong in his opposition, or whether 
there was, after all, some merit in his 
stubborn insistence that the vocation of 
the Jew was to live as a member of a 
religious community. 

Wise also rejected the radical criticism 
of the biblical text, especially of the 
Pentateuch. He devoted an entire work 
to this subject because to him the Torah 
was not simply a convenient compendium 
of sermon texts but the living word of 
God. He sought to establish the unity, 
Mosaic authorship, and plenary inspira- 
tion of the Pentateuch. The heart of the 
Pentateuch he held to be eternal in both 
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letter and spirit. That portion, the 
Decalogue, he called the “Torah of 
Jehovah” in distinction to the Torah as 
a whole, the “Torah of Moses.”” The 
“Torah of Jehovah”, sometimes called 
the Torah of the Covenant, or the Ten 
Commandments, he believed to be 
apodictic, eternal in letter and _ spirit, 
binding on all men. All later sources of 
Judaism were construed as eternal in 
spirit only, and then only if they em- 
bodied an eternal principle growing out 
of the Decalogue. Wise assumed that the 
first commentary, the “Torah of Moses” 
did just that and hence was of plenary 
inspiration, wholly eternal in_ spirit. 
Much of the scientific material in his 
Pronaos to Holy Writ is, of course, sub- 
ject to revision, but it is still an unfor- 
gettable experience to note the reverence 
with which the founder of Reform re- 
sponded to the divine demand as trans- 
mitted through the words and works of 
God in Holy Scripture. 

The attitude of Isaac Mayer Wise to- 
wards science is also characteristic. His 
belief in progress and human perfectibil- 
ity went along with a deep faith in the 
beneficent effects of scientific advance 
in both natural and social fields. The 
theory of evolution, based on the work 
of Charles Darwin, was one of the chief 
causes of theological ferment during the 
nineteenth century. Modernists accepted 
it as setting forth a new and more ade- 
quate exposition of the way in which the 
creative process had been and was being 
fulfilled. Fundamentalists considered it 
the blasphemous work of one possessed 
by the devil. As a reformer, liberal, and 
exponent of universalism in religion 
Wise would naturally be expected to 
have sided with the modernists in their 
acceptance of the implications of evolu- 
tion. That he did not do so is another 
testimony to his stubborn independence 
of spirit. 


Wise devoted three chapters of The 
Cosmic God to a review of what he called 
“Homo-Brutalism”. He defended the 
reality of qualitative difference between 
man and all other creatures. With caustic 
wit, he ridiculed the Darwinian thesis: 


There are in Africa some monkeys whose 
noses are like those of some men, others 
who have the same teeth as made by our 
dentists, and others again walk far better 
erect than any drilled bear or dog.... 
Therefore, you see, the conclusion is ir- 
resistible; therefore all those monkeys 
and men must be the descendents of one 
and the same beast, of whose existence 
we have no knowledge.... 

He then went on to refute Darwin 
chemically, anatomically, and psycholog- 
ically. He insisted that the similarities 
adduced between men and animals were 
inadequately based on similarities in 
isolated organs and functions, and that 
Darwin dealt with mind quantitatively, 
not qualitatively. In order to demonstrate 
how unscientific such an approach was, 
Wise put it backward and “proved” with 
equal facility that apes were descended 
from men. For this conclusion, he claimed 
two merits: it would save the dignity of 
man, and it would result in the churches 
sending missionaries to the apes instead 
of to primitive men. This he believed 
would keep the missionaries busy and 
would be most agreeable to the primitive 
men. 

As in the case of his rejection of radical 
biblical criticism, the point is not that 
Wise can be sustained in his rejection of 
Darwinian evolution on a scientific basis. 
Of course, he cannot. What is remarkable 
about Wise in this area is that he did not, 
like so many contemporary religious lead- 
ers, stand with hat in hand begging for 
a handout from the table of science. 
Were he living today, we can be sure he 
would not jump for joy at finding a 
quotation from Whitehead or Russell or 
Einstein which could be interpreted 
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as “in favor” of religion. Respecter 
of science that he was, when he felt there 
was a conflict between his faith and an 
assumption of science, he carried the 
fight right into enemy territory where he 
planted the banner of religion with in- 
trepid spirit. How radically different was 
his stand from that of some of his alleged 
followers, who wistfully seek to accom- 
modate Judaism to every scientific ad- 
vance from the implications of nuclear 
physics to the latest fad in psychotherapy. 


All his life Wise held to the idea of the 
Jewish people as the bearers of a univer- 
sal religious heritage destined to bring 
enlightenment and salvation to all men. 
He prepared his Jntroduction to the 
Theology of Judaism as a means of 
carrying the truth of Judaism to the 
world and presented it before the 
World’s Congress of Religions in 1894. 

Wise stated proudly that the Central 

Conterence of American Rabbis had 
abolished tribalism and racialism, anti- 
quated customs and obsolete laws: 
It has made proclamation to all, come 
and be welcome to our sacred altar where 
the only true God is worshipped in truth 
and righteousness. 

There can be no doubt that he ex- 

pected the successful conclusion of the 
mission of Israel, indirectly through the 
triumph of liberalism in the churches, 
with a consequent weakening of christol- 
ogy, and directly through the conversion 
of a spiritual vanguard to Reform Juda- 
ism. The direct task of conversion would 
be accomplished by specifically mission- 
ary means: 
..- Israel is a missionary people, Judaism 
is a missionary religion, without com- 
promises, without latitudinarianism, 
without hypocritic flattery, also without 
fanaticism and means of violence to other 
peoples and other confessions. 


The final end of the mission of Israel 
he envisaged as universal enlightenment 


and the unity of mankind in love through 
the worship of the God of Israel accepted 
by all men as the God of the world. 

Isaac Mayer Wise was profoundly 
democratic in spirit. He loved America 
and American institutions, such as the 
public school system, which he served in 
Cincinnati as member of the board of 
education and in the office of examiner 
of public school teachers. He deplored 
any effort of Jews to form separatist 
political groups and would not support 
any Jew for public office merely because 
he was a Jew. He was so deeply impressed 
with the free spirit of life in the United 
States that he once stated he was already 
a naturalized American while still in the 
interior of Bohemia. 

We hear a great deal today about what 
is called “American Judaism”. We are 
told that it is a synthesis of the best in 
both Judaism and the American herit- 
age. The synthesis is acted out daily in 
our flag-bedecked synagogues as our lead- 
ers spare no effort to express the loyalty 
of Americans of Jewish faith. Indeed, 
they never tire of pointing out that 
fundamentally Judaism and American- 
ism are one. Since Isaac Mayer Wise was 
an American whose loyalty was beyond 
suspicion, it should be of interest to 
know what his actual attitude was to- 
wards the relationship of his religion to 
the secular democracy which he admired 
so much. 

Although Wise even went so far as to 
equate democracy with theocracy (since 
the law which is from God must exclude 
none and embrace and protect all), he 
did not place American democracy above 
his religion. Nor did he ever harbor the 
idolatrous illusion that Judaism and 
Americanism were one, that American 
democracy constituted a religious faith. 
Wise spoke about “American Judaism”, 
but it is a false interpretation of his 
teaching to conclude that he meant any- 
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thing like the flag-waving corruption of 
Judaism in which the eternal religious 
heritage is replaced by the nationalism 
of the hour. | 

Wise was an immigrant from German- 
speaking Bohemia. He was impressed 
with the freedom of the United States 
and with the reception he received here 
from the great of the nation, including 
the chief executive. He urged his people 
here to become Americanized as rapidly 
as possible. He saw no reason for them 
to cling to German ways and customs. He 
especially wanted them to stop speaking 
the German language and to learn to 
master English. This is the sort of thing 
he had in mind when he spoke about 
“American Judaism”. That this is what 
he meant, and all he meant, is indicated 
by the fact that as early as 1872 he editor- 
ialized: 


No honest man can or will sacrifice his 
convictions to any. ..human institution. 
... There is a law higher than all made 
by man....If my government enact laws 
...contrary to conviction, I am an Israel- 
ite first and would treat my country as 
being in a state of rebellion against me. 

.I am a loyal citizen because it does 
not prevent me being an Israelite accord- 
ing to my conviction... . Therefore, first 
my God and then my country is as good a 
motto as any. 


This shows that Wise, truly in line 
with the prophetic tradition of Judaism, 
was incapable of subjecting his religion 
to any national cause or human institu- 
tion, however admirable. 


Three alternatives were open to those 
who followed after Isaac Mayer Wise 
in the movement which he pioneered. 
They could have continued in the basic 
way of his teaching. This would have 
proved very difficult, not only because 


of the external pressures which resulted 
in the victory of Jewish nationalism in 
almost every area of Jewish life, but also 
because of his recognition of the author- 
ity of the Talmud, his strict views on 
Sabbath observance, and his uncompro- 
mising insistence on the plenary inspira- 
tion of the “Torah of Moses’’. Secondly, 
they might have openly refuted him in 
these matters and set forth on their own 
course. This policy would have been em- 
barrassing and also very difficult. Wise is 
not so easily refuted as his somewhat 
inept use of his adopted language might 
suggest on a superficial level. Thirdly, 
it was open to them simply to ignore 
Wise except when making ceremonial 
reference to him as the “great” founder 
of “great” institutions. Since the increas- 
ing secularism of American life has in- 
vaded the synagogues, the third course 
was the easiest and most congenial. It is 
the policy which has so largely been fol- 
lowed. 

In all of the areas which engaged his 
thought and ultimate concern, there: is 
more to the heritage of Isaac Mayer Wise 
than his practical skill in organization. 
Putting aside the merits of this or that 
particular argument which he set forth, 
Wise emerges as a courageous champion 
of what he believed to be right, as a man 
of no easy compromises, as one whose 
breadth of liberal sentiment was 
grounded in a sufficient depth of religious 
commitment. If a future generation of 
American Jews should reach the con- 
clusion that Judaism rather than Jewish 
nationalism is the core of their heritage, 
and if they should decide to conserve 
what was good in the liberalism of the 
past century, they may yet turn with more 
than formal acknowledgment to Isaac 
Mayer Wise as their mentor. 








REVIEWS 


Judaism and Modern Man: An Inter- 
pretation of Jewish Religion. By Will 
Herberg. New York: Farrar, Straus & 
Young, 1951. xi + 313 pp. $4.00 


The reader of Judaism and Modern 
Man is bound to ask a disturbing ques- 
tion: Why are some of the most impres- 
sive spokesmen for Judaism in our time 
men who have found their way to it from 
the outside? It is a fact that numerous 
scholars, deeply rooted in Jewish tradi- 
tion, offer little but banalities as the pro- 
fession of their Jewish faith. It is also a 
fact that Will Herberg is not the first 
impressive Jewish convert to Judaism. 
We need only remember Hermann 
Cohen and Franz Rosenzweig to suspect 
more than coincidence. The question, we 
say, is a disturbing one. Is it not a basic 
Jewish conviction — indeed, the convic- 
tion underlying the whole tradition of 
Jewish learning — that the continuity of 
Jewish life and scholarship is the sure 
guarantee for the perpetuation of au- 
thentic Jewish faith? What has gone 
wrong? 

It is a well-known fact —a fact con- 
stantly pointed out by religious liberals 
— that Jewish tradition has always frown- 
ed on the dogmatic fixation of Jewish 
faith. What is less frequently emphasized 
is that, nevertheless, Jewish belief in the 
past varied only within clearly defined 
limits. These limits, broadly, were those 
within which it was possible for the sons 
to appropriate, as their truth, the tradi- 
tion of the fathers. The irreducible core 
of belief was a supernatural God who 
had made a covenant with Israel, the sons 
as well as the fathers. Traditional Juda- 
ism lacked an explicit system of theology 
only because it did not need it. 

The situation changed from the mo- 
ment Jewish life and thought began to be 
secularized. Secularism does not necessar- 
ily deny the value of religion. It may 
even assign it a necessary function. But 


this “religion” will be nothing beyond 
the “creative” expression of man. For 
secularism asserts the self-sufficiency of 
man, with his ideals, his creations — and 
his religion. It denies that man requires 
a real relation to a supernatural God, and 
that without such a relation, he falls into 
self-contradiction. Secularism thus is in 
outright conflict with the faith of Juda- 
ism. 


From the beginning, the would-be de- 
fenders of Judaism have often failed to 
grasp this conflict. And one could find 
no more telling proof for the power of 
secularism than this very fact. It seemed 
quite easy to harmonize Judaism with 
the spirit of secularism, and the absence 
of a fixed Jewish theology seemed an 
open invitation to effect the happy mar- 
riage. But it seemed easy only because 
the would-be defenders of Judaism had 
already, unconsciously, accepted a good 
deal of the presuppositions of secular- 
ism. While it is true that there are some 
significant similarities in conclusions be- 
tween modern humanism, on the one 
side, and Judaism on the other, the sec- 
ularist foundations of the former and 
the supernaturalist foundations of the 
latter are nevertheless in irreconcilable 
conflict. And the incessant attempts to 
reconcile them were bound to distort 
Jewish faith, and to reduce it to a state 
practically indistinguishable from the 
faith of secular liberalism itself. The mar- 
riage could not end happily; one of the 
partners had to commit suicide. 

If reconciliation was the watchword 
of the age and if Judaism could be pre- 
served only if such reconciliation were 
possible, then those most vitally con- 
cerned about this preservation had to 
work most eagerly at this reconciliation. 
Thus it could sometimes happen, oddly 
enough, that those who lived and knew 
Jewish tradition were among the first 
to water down its beliefs, and among the 
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last to perceive the antireligious impli- 
cations of secularism. There has, of 
course, been no lack of warning voices. 
Nevertheless, these developments created 
a type of Jew who paradoxically com- 
bined good Jewish scholarship, and per- 
haps even the practice of Halakah, with 
an almost complete lack of Jewish faith. 


The “outsider” is quite a different 
man. He has openly subscribed to secu- 
larism all along, only without religious 
trimmings, and thus without compromise. 
He has really tried out the thesis that 
man is sufficient unto himself. Hence it 
may happen that he—who has lived 
without the “blessings of religion” — 
returns to God more readily than his “re- 
ligious” contemporary. ‘The latter, be- 
cause of his compromises. may easily fail 
to realize the fuli implications of the 
secularism by which he in fact lives. If he 
is confronted with human failure, he may 
“reconstruct” his religion — and he could 
reveal his secularism no more eloquent- 
ly. Quite different is the case of the “‘out- 
sider”. He has gone the path of secular- 
ism all the way; if he finds himself in 
basic crisis, he will not turn to new pro- 
grams or ideologies, for what is in crisis 
is the secularist thesis itself on which all 
of these programs and ideologies rest. 
He experiences in anguish that man is 
not sufficient unto himself. He is the 
“post-modern” man whose watchword 
might well be the biblical verse, ‘““Thou 
py man unto contrition and say- 

‘Return, ye children of man’.” 


Judaism and Modern Man is the most 
moving and impressive document of such 
a “return” which has to date appeared 
in American Judaism. Its central concern 
is the “‘crisis” of human self-sufficiency, as 
the necessary point of departure for 
teshubah to God. The word “crisis” has 
three different, though closely con- 
nected, meanings: the crisis of modern 
secular man and his secular ideologies; 
the perennial crisis of man; and the per- 
sonal crisis of the author. 

The concern with the first of these 
crises makes this a thoroughly modern 
book. One by one, Herberg searchingly 
examines modern beliefs, ideals, and 
ideologies and finds them wanting. He 
does not wish to criticize science, psycho- 


analysis, socialism, etc., as such. He does 
criticize their idolatrous pretensions 
when made into “ideologies”. He is con- 
cerned to show that man always requires 
an Absolute, and that the “absolutes” of 
modern man cannot live up to the claims 
made in their behalf. The fundamental 
object of criticism is therefore modern 
man’s fundamental idolatry: his rejec- 
tion of God, and his implicit deification 
of either himself or his creations. 

Herberg in no way disparages the gen- 
uine creative potentialities of man; nor 
does he desire to discourage the at- 
tempts of man to better his own lot. 
Very much to the contrary. Nevertheless, 
it is safe to predict that there will be 
those who will denounce him as reaction- 
ary or obscurantist. For so dogmatic has 
secularism become in our time that it is 
actually widely held that belief in human 
dignity and betterment are possible only 
on secularist assumptions. It is to be 
hoped that this book will help introduce 
critical reflection on these assumptions 
into American Judaism. This reviewer 
does not himself agree with all of Her- 
berg’s criticisms, but such disagreements 
in detail are outweighed by far by the 
significance of the general conception. 

But the crisis with which Herberg ‘is 
concerned is not a uniquely modern 
crisis, and the book not merely a tract for 
the times. The crisis of modern man is 
merely one manifestation of the crisis im- 
plicit in the human condition — the crisis 
which befalls man when he tries to live 
without God. If this were not so — if man 
were a radically historical animal whose 
historical situations are unique — Her- 
berg could not turn to the past in search 
of guidance for the present. Because man, 
accidental variations apart, has an es- 
sential “nature” or “condition”, the 

st-modern” man can turn to “pre- 
modern” rabbinic thought and discover 
in it religious truth. 

Undoubtedly, Herberg’s interpretation 
of rabbinic thought will be accused of 
being “one-sided” and “arbitrary”. And 
there will be some justice in this accusa- 
tion. For it is impossible to approach tra- 
dition in search of truth and not be selec- 
tive; and since modern man approaches 
tradition with problems which are his, 
and not necessarily those of tradition, his 
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selection will of necessity distort in part. 
Only an objective scholarly approach 
could escape this difficulty; but such an 
approach would not be theological, since 
it would remain neutral as to the reli- 
gious truth of tradition. 

The proper escape from this difficulty 
is not to accept tradition indiscriminate- 
ly, but to provide a theological justifica- 
tion for the selection made. Such a justi- 
fication is offered even by orthodoxy for 
its unselected acceptance of tradition as 
the truth. This is found in the doctrines 
of Torah shebiketab and Torah shebeal- 
peh. Herberg’s principle of selection is 
implicit in his view of man’s perennial 
condition and perennially possible rela- 
tion to God underlying all historical 
changes. The highest truth about man’s 
condition is his need of God; the high- 
est life, a life lived in “dialogical”’ rela- 
tion with God. The “essence” of Juda- 
ism is the history of the relation between 
God and Israel. 

To the unbiased critic, this is surely a 
more faithful approach to Jewish tradi- 
tion than the conventional liberal ap- 
proach. The liberal approach tends to in- 
terpret Jewish tradition in terms of the 
evolution of religious ideas. But in Jew- 
ish tradition, God Himself spoke to Is- 
rael. To the conventional liberal, the 
whole tradition is merely an evolution of 
religious ideas, and what is more, of ideas 
subject to continuous refinement. 

Herberg, I take it, would not deny 
that religious ideas evolve and are sub- 
ject to refinement. He would go with 
liberalism thus far. But to him the re- 
ligious ideas of tradition are merely the 
human, the subjective, reflection of a 
covenant with God which is objective and 
real. Ideas of God and the covenant may 
be subjective and therefore subject to 
refinement; God Himself and His cove- 
nant are a reality. Thus, in contrast with 
conventional liberalism, Herberg does 
not step outside the frame of reference 
of tradition in order to judge it from 
without. 

The conventional liberal cannot really 
take tradition seriously, and it is never 
quite clear why he should turn to it at all. 
For if tradition is an evolution of ideas 
and nothing more, we are bound to 
select as “still true’”’ those which conform 


to our own standards, i.e., those to which 
we would subscribe even if we knew 
nothing of tradition. For two reasons 
Herberg’s approach enables him to take 
tradition seriously. In the first place, 
what is to him religiously important is 
not man’s capacity for infinite progress 
but man’s existential limits revealed in 
crisis, sinfulness, and the need for God. 
But these are, in essence, perennial. 
Thus we do not stand above Abraham, 
Jeremiah, and Job to select from their 
ideas what may “‘still” be valid; we stand 
beside (or beneath) them, as fellow- 
creatures, looking to the same God for 
succor. In the second place, tradition is 
to Herberg no human monologue. It re- 
flects a real dialogue with God. Modern 
man discovers in crisis that he is in need 
of God. By virtue of the “leap into faith”, 

he accepts the proposition that God can 
speak: but he may still find Him silent. 
He turns to tradition through which 
God has spoken, in order that he too may 


hear, however confusedly, the word of 
God. 


The crisis of which Herberg speaks is, 
in the third place, his own personal crisis. 
The book starts with the forthright con- 
fession: 

This book is in the nature of a confes- 

sion of faith. It is an attempt to make 

explicit what I take to be the truth 
about my religious existence. To stand 
witness to one’s faith and to try to com- 
municate a sense of its meaning, power 
and relevance: that, it seems to me, is 
at bottom all that theology can do...” 

(p. 1x). 

Herberg repudiates not only 
lusion that it (i.e., theology) is speaking 
‘objectively’ from the throne of God” 
(p. ix), but also the view that it may 
speak in human —1.e., scientific or phil- 
osophical — objectivity. God, if He is 
known at all, is known only in personal 
commitment. 

With this thesis, in its essential form, 
we are bound to agree. But it would seem 
to involve greater difficulties than Her- 
berg recognizes, and to require more qual- 
ifications than he provides. Theological 
thinking, insofar as it is theological, can- 
not be “objective” and “detached” be- 


“the de- 


cause faith is an integral part of it. And 
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faith is total commitment. On the other 
hand, theological thinking is thinking, 
and thus cannot be simply a form of 
preaching or personal confession. What, 
then, is theological thinking? It would 
seem to consist in some sort of dialectical 
relation between objective detachment 
and personal commitment. But what that 
relation is it is difficult to say. Herberg 
recognizes the presence of these two ele- 
ments, but he does not always achieve 
full clarity as to their relation. And the 
effects of this are to be felt in various 
places throughout the book. 

No reader, for example, can mistake 
the profundity of the author’s existential 
struggle — the struggle to find God and 
to live in His sight. But since this is a 
theological (not primarily a_ religious) 
book, the existential ought to be reflected 
in the intellectual struggle. This is so in 
parts, but these parts are, significantly, 
the parts which are existentially most rel- 
evant. After the basic war against secu- 
larism is won, the remaining intellectual 
struggles are sometimes resolved too eas- 
ily; everything falls too simply into its 
proper place. And some doctrines (such 
as revelation and the status of ethics) are 
left in what seems to this reviewer not 
quite a satisfactory state. This is so not 
because of the author’s refusal or inabil- 
ity to think further, but rather because 
of a basic uncertainty as to the precise 
point where objective thought ends and 
personal commitment begins. 

We confess that the issue we take with 
Herberg is in part based on tempera- 
mental differences. Herberg, who is im- 
bued with a strong missionary zeal, is 
somewhat impatient with qualifications 
and distinctions. Having perceived the 
ultimate inadequacy of detached objec- 
tivity in religious life and thought, he is 
primarily concerned with driving the 
message home and helping others return 
as he has returned. This reviewer con- 
fesses to a somewhat more reflective 
temperament. Thus, while he agrees with 
the basic thesis that metaphysical and 
ethical reason fall short of religious truth, 
he finds himself startled by the fact that 
in Herberg’s grand assault metaphysics 
and rational ethics all but disappear. 
Limiting reason in the sphere of reli- 


gious truth, this reviewer finds himself all 
the more anxious to defend reason with- 
in its legitimate bounds, refusing to enter 
as a theologian (as Herberg in parts ap- 
pears prepared to enter) into an alliance 
with positivistic irrationalism. 

We shall confine ourselves to the 
critical discussion of one point. Herberg 
asserts that man not only is a sinner but 
can know himself to be a sinner. This 
clearly implies an objective standard of 
self-juadgment. And this standard must 
be accessible to a religiously uncommitted 
reason. Man does not know himself a 
sinner because of the faith he already 
has; it is the awareness of his sinfulness 
which poses the problem of the “leap into 
faith.”” Yet on the status of objective ra- 
tional standards, Herberg is profoundly 
ambiguous. On the one hand, he regards 
Greco-Oriental and Hebraic religion as 
forms of ultimate commitment which 
are therefore subject to no higher criter- 
ion (p. 55); yet on the other hand, he 
clearly implies a criterion of judgment 
(p. 52). No apriori “natural law” can be 
arrived at (p. 146), yet Herberg clearly 
has an ethical apriori of his own (p. 148). 

The heart of the matter is the status of 
moral standards. Herberg rightly asserts 
that in Hebraic religion the moral and 
religious life form an indissoluble unity, 
and that moral laws are regarded as the 
commandment of God. But from this it 
does not follow that moral standards are 
inaccessible independently of religious 
life and faith. This would not only imply 
that he who does not know God is also 
ignorant of the right and the good (an 
implication surely as repugnant to Her- 
berg as it is to us); it would also imply a 
distortion of morality itself. For the es- 
sence of morality lies in the attempt to 
do the right for no other reason than 
that it is right. We may agree with Her- 
berg that man’s moral life can never be 
“autonomous” because he never wholly 
is what he ought to be; but man’s moral 
knowledge must be autonomous, for how 
could he possibly be obligated to a right 
which transcends his knowledge? Man 
needs God not because be does not know 
what he ought to be, but because of the 
eternal conflict between what he ought 
to be and what he is. Herberg rightly 
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asserts that man’s moral nature is ulti- 

mately intelligible only in religious terms 
(p. 91). But this does not mean that only 
a religious interpretation reveals the 
presence of a moral nature; it means that 
man’s moral nature, in its togetherness 
with his animal nature, remain a paradox 
in any but a religious interpretation. 


But it would be unfair to look further 
for flaws in detailed analysis in a book 
whose prim: ry concern is to give a total 
conception. We have already confessed 
that our difference with Herberg is in 
part one of temperament. It would cer 
tainly be impossible to drive home the 
fundamental point with Herberg’s mag- 
nificent force and give equally adequate 
attention to the particular analysis of ev- 
ery point of detail. Herberg’s fundament- 
al concern is to call upon the modern Jew 
to return to God, and to show to him 
that such a return is both existentially 
imperative and intellectually respectable; 
indeed, that it is intellectually respectable 
where the pseudo-faiths of our time are 
not, all their scientific masquerading not- 
withstanding. In this task, he succeeds 

magnificently. Anyone concerned with 
the future of Judaism in America can 
only hope that his words will find open 
ears. 

Emi L. FACKENHEIM 
Toronto, Canada 


Waiting for God. By Simone Weil. Trans- 
lated by Emma Craufurd, with an intro- 
duction by Leslie A. Fiedler. New York: 
Putnam, 1951. xi + 227 pp. $3.50. 


“Simone Weil: prophet out of Israel” 
— this is the equivocal title Leslie Fiedler 
chose for the astute and moving analy- 
sis which (in Commentary, January 1951) 
he devoted to a young Frenchwoman who 
died in exile in 1943 at an age of 34—a 
victim of self-imposed toil and depriva- 
tions as well as of Hitler’s persecution of 
the Jews. The thin flame of her life gave 
out so that the strong and passionate 
flame of her soul might rise to eternity 
in her work. 

The title of the article fits her better 
than the canonization as “our kind of 
saint” in the introduction to this excel- 
lent translation of Altente de Dieu. Her 
incandescent word is, indeed, one of the 


religious beacons of our time. But while 
it reveals the darkness in which it shines 
without being subdued, it harbors some 
dark in its own core. Its message of love 
is delivered in a spirit not devoid of 
hatred — an unredeemed and unredeem- 
ing hatred against her Jewish people, to 
which she was never and in no way at- 
tached, and which, as a cruel and fanati- 
cal tribe, she condemned and disowned 
— sans compassion and sans connaissance 
de cause. She saw the sons of Shem alto- 
gether deprived of that pure beauty by 
the excess of which her one favorite, 
Ham, and his kin were felt to be doomed. 
This indictment for deficiency and per- 
version of love is no less painful for their 
being caused by love for love itself. And 
it is doubly painful in view of a life and 
work in which so much conspires to 
bring us to our knees. It had to be made 
because in the English version of the 
book, the often harsh and shrill notes of 
an overstrained voice are toned down, 
e.g., by leaving out such a controversial 
and partly atrocious essay as—in the 
original text — that on the sons of Noah, 
a perfect example of the spurious and 
even absurd historical conjectures of 
which her widely learned, yet narrowly 
biased mind was capable. In face of this 
wild outburst of Jewish self-hatred, which 
is even outdone by the recently published 
Lettre 4 un religieux, it is certainly an 
understatement to note that she was “all 
of her life incapable of judging fairly the 
merits of Judaism” (p. 13). And it is small 
comfort for us Jews that, in the eyes of 
Simone Weil, we share the guilt of Hit- 
lerism with Catholic thinkers such as 
Thomas Aquinas and with the whole 
Church toward which she leaned so 
heavily during her last years — a ‘native 
Christian’, so she felt, in the spirit, even 
though she remained to the end outside 
of Christendom, immobile at the inter- 
section, the crossing point, “between 
Christianity and everything that is not 
Christianity” — “waiting for God.” 


“Waiting for God” — but not really on 
the threshold of the Church and of bap- 
tism as her Catholic friends want us to 
believe. To her, God was the God of a 
universal religion, of a Catholicism that 
was older and more comprehensive than 
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that of the Catholic Church, whose traits 
could be found in the Bhagavadgita as 
well as in the Jliad and in Aeschylus’ 
Prometheus as well as in Job (“whose 
hero is no Jew.’”).1 She made Plato and 
John of the Cross participants in the 
same revelation — that of the misery, the 
E-lend (1.e., exile, as the German has it) 
of the soul in the dark night of the cave, 
a whole world away from the light of 
divine truth and love. 

The dubiousness of these meta-histor- 
ical equations does not detract from the 
positive right of a religious universalism 
and even syncretism for which she pleads. 
This syncretism may be a defect and, yet, 
the order of the day. This universalism 
is rooted in a universality of suffering 
which makes us contemporaries and 
brothers in faith of all those who are “in 
deep waters unto the soul,” and whose 

‘eyes fail” while they wait for their salva- 
tion. It is out of these depths that Simone 
Weil cries in her agony — and ours. The 
lack of balance in her historical view is 
only the reverse of the strength of a 
religious experience whose intensity 
could not but throw out of balance a 
mortal life. Her message is that of the 
men in the burning fiery furnace of our 
time. Her cry is the Eli, Eli lama 
sabachthani? — the cry of the innocent 
martyr, which she recognizes only as that 
of Jesus, not of the Psalmist (or all the 
Baalei Hashem of our history). 

Her attente de Dieu is the translation 
of Greek hupomené, which means not 
only “waiting for God,” but standing 
upright, a witness under His thunder- 
bolts, under the strokes of crushing mis- 
ery — misery, this nail “whose point is 
applied at the very center of the soul,’ 
and whose head transmits the shock of 
“all necessity spreading throughout space 
and time” (p. 135). 

While she wanted to shoulder the cross 
with all who suffer — factory workers, 
workers in the fields, Spanish Loyalists, 
and so on, her Christian Stoicism accepts 
the pitiless, degrading cruelty of the 
mechanism of a world from which God 





* Most other writings and passages of the Bible 
which prove congenial to her are considered 
products of contact with other countries; and the 
Jews are not credited for what they made out 
of all these suggestions. 


has withdrawn in the impartiality of his 
love. The scientific world-view thus finds 

a strict, yet strictly religious confirmation. 
he impersonal aspect of Deity is stressed 
just as much as the personal one. There 
is no room for miracles and personal 
providence. And no such privilege is 
asked for by one who bears man’s fate in 
the spirit of absolute surrender, consent, 
and loving admiration for God’s law 
which now has its own way. “The beauty 
of the world is the order of the world be- 
loved”: this is one of the many words in 
the book which have all the simplicity of 
greatness. 

God has resigned his power over this 
world, is present in it only through his 
absence, speaks in it only through his 
silence. But there are those who in their 
burning desire for his word, finally give 
their whole hearts to this silence: and be- 
hold, He traverses the infinite distance to 
be the word of love in the soul that en- 
dures and consents, that seeks no comfort 
and knows no despair. At the very bottom 
of her misery, she touches the God of the 
Cross. 

The divine mediator passes through 
the medium and succumbs to the afflic- 
tion of the suffering creature. Simone 
Weil's lonely soul feels the inner neces- 
sity of this mechanism of salvation which 
the Jewish people with its allegedly tribal 
God can and must reject. 

We do see things differently, no doubt. 
That does not prevent us from realizing 
with her that no religious account can 
afford to “laugh at the affliction of the 
innocents,” to shunt or decree away the 
ultimate fact and fate of suffering in this 
world and the brand it leaves on the 
human soul. Just as in the German poet 
R. M. Rilke, there is in Simone Weil an 
element of religious realism which does 
away with false pretenses and gives us 
hold in our very exposure, confirms us in 
our very infirmity. “In a time such as 
ours, where affliction is hanging over us 
all, help given to souls is effective only if 
it goes far enough really to prepare them 
for affliction. That is no small thing” 
(p. 121). 

It ts no small thing. Indeed, it holds 
more promise than the stale worldly op- 
timism and the cheap “peace-of-mind 
cure”, this travesty of a religion, which 
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are belied by our every look at man and 
nature. There is no page in the chapters 
on “The Love of God and Affliction” and 
“The Forms of the Implicit Love of God” 
that is not a page in a passional and does 
not confront us with authentic insights 
grown out of holy passion. Whether or not 
Simone Weil was a saint of our days, 
there emerges in her work and life a new 
concept of sainthood — or rather, zedakah 
— and the first dim and partial outlines of 
an image of God such as He may reveal 
Himself to man in the throes of technical- 
ly advanced barbarism. 


Nostra res agitur. In its futurism, Jew- 
ish religion is undogmatic, a religion of 
perpetual revelation. The “Eheye’’ is 
wide open for new modes of appearance 
and experience. We feel hurt by the wild 
and blind hatred in Simone Weil’s writ- 
ings. But we hear also the voice of a new 
love rising above the cacophonies of her 
denouncing Judaism. Just like Bergson 
and so many amongst our best whom we 
have lost through religious inertia, she 
saw Judaism only in its primitive begin- 
nings and met it only in an ossified state. 
Her heresy is, in part, the result of our 
own defaulting. We must turn her curse 
into blessing. She did not really know us 
— not altogether, at least. But we do not 
let her go; we believe we know her, blood 
of our blood, heiress to the holy mania of 
our prophets. 


Fritz KAUFMANN 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Unter kuperne himlen (Under Copper 
Skies). Stories by Yehuda Elberg. Buenos 
Aires: Central Alliance of Polish Jews in 
Argentina, 1951. 252 pp. 


There is a special term in Yiddish lit- 
erature which describes the writing of 
the period during and immediately fol- 
lowing the Jewish catastrophe under the 
Nazis: “Khurbn-literatur”. Every histo- 
rian, sociologist, and psychologist who 
will probe this period will have to turn 
to Yiddish literature as a primary source. 
With but a few exceptions, the entire 
body of materials was written in the Yid- 
dish language (of the 20,000 items, some 
2 to 3,000 are books), and a significant 
part of it was creative literature. Most of 
the pre-war writers perished in the Nazi 


gas-chambers and crematoriums. Among 
the few survivors there were those who 
created memorable works — poetry more 
than prose —in which were artistically 
recorded their own experiences as well 
as episodes which they had seen or heard 
about. 

Among the handful of short-story writ- 
ers who have survived, Yehuda Elberg’s 
name is conspicuous. His book, Unter 
khuperne himlen, which has just appeared, 
singles him out as a novelist of signifi- 
cance. 

The last story in this volume, written 
in 1932 before the Hitler catastrophe, 
and the only one included in the 
book which does not dwell upon the 
“khurbn” theme, seems clearly to have 
defined Elberg’s creative pattern. It is a 
powerful story about a crude soul, an 
ignorant and uncouth teamster (‘‘bala- 
gole’”’), who cannot even understand that 
there is no difference between one and a 
half zlotes and a zlote and fifty. One is 
given to wonder: what moved this refined 
and sensitive artist, this socially-minded 
and thoughtful writer, himself the son 
of a rabbi, to devote his first story to 
some one who does not even know the 
meaning of the word orphan? And when 
Berl, this rough-hewn creature, becomes 
an orphan, he concludes that it is indeed 
a good thing, for does not the rabbi now 
speak to him so tenderly? Berl grows up 
“a giant, his shoulders broad, his hands 
strong, his neck thick and sturdy like 
a bull’s, with a sturdy gait like that of a 
pack-horse”’. Berl is honest and upright 
in all his dealings: with his horses, which 
are as strong as lions; with his wife 
Khane, the “all-knowing” and pious 
daughter of his rabbi. Khane is childless 
and Berl Lep craves a child. And it comes 
to pass, how Berl Lep cannot himself 
explain, that Berl must sleep the night 
in a barn during a heavy rainstorm and 
“something happened in which the evil 
spirits were involved”. The peasant 
woman bears his child but will not per- 
mit Berl, the “zhid”, near it. His longing 
for fatherhood becomes a passion and he 
centers all his loving care upon Shivek, a 
young colt. When his beloved Shivek 
dies, Berl is crushed. “It grew dark in 
the barn. Evening fell. Berl went to the 
synagogue to say his evening prayers. He 
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stood silent throughout, and despondent. 
When the prayer-leader had finished 
alenu, Berl burst into sobs: ‘Yisgadal 
veyiskadash shemeh raba...’” 

What swayed Elberg to describe so 
primitive a being? The question is not 
merely academic, for this primitive crea- 
ture seems to hold the clue to the author. 

Often, as we examine the relation of 
an artist to his time, it seems strange to 
discover that the qualities invested in the 
period are in accord with the personal 
qualities of the artist, and vice versa. 
This seems almost to represent a meta- 
physical problem, for has this not been 
true of most artists in their time? 

Yehuda Elberg’s “Berl Lep” was 
written at a time when the tide of tem- 
pestuous modernism was ebbing. In the 
countries where Yiddish was a creative 
force, writers had begun to seek firm 
ground; some sought their roots in the 
mass (their people or their class), some 
sought security in their past and in 
their tradition. They had grown weary 
of modernism in all its facets, weary also 
of the economic and socio-political condi- 
tions underlying this very same mod- 
ernism. 

There seems to be every good reason 
for Elberg’s preoccupation with natural- 
ism. Yiddish literature already had a 
tradition of naturalism behind it. Nat- 
uralism had come into its own as far 
back as in the work of Yisroel Oxenfeld. 
It had become a conscious artform with 
David Pinski, who really was the father 
of Yiddish naturalism. I. M. Weissen- 
berg consciously employed it. It made its 
way into modernism too, as for example 
in the works of Opatoshu. 

Yehuda Elberg was inclined toward 
naturalism because as a writer he pos- 
sessed those qualities which could stand 
out only in an atmosphere of intensive 
observation. 

And then came the great catastrophe. 
On the one hand, it revealed the perpe- 
trator to be a beast and a sadist; but on 
the other hand, it showed to what degra- 
dation humanity could sink in the face 
of anguish and despair. This period truly 
cried out for an artist with the ability 
of molding the deranged and chaotic 
materials, 


Without any ornamentation, Elberg 


described the absolute brutal reality of 
events in his first “khurbn” piece, “Twen- 
ty-Four Hours in My Court-Yard”. The 
complete day covers a significant cycle 
of events in the history of the Jewish 
ghetto-tragedy. It begins with Shloimele 
Gerer’s sad melody, which can be heard 
in the courtyard, and it ends with the 
same “nigun”. In the space of twenty- 
four hours, we are confronted with the 
entire tragedy involved in the dissolu- 
tion of Jewish life in the ghetto. Here 
the author has refrained from centering 
the tragedy upon one individual, for life 
in the ghetto was in constant flux and 
it was not possible for the artist to depict 
the dynamics of such a community 
through any one person. Instinctively, 
Elberg sensed that it was right for him 
to present his reader with sketches of 
various people in the kaleidoscopic path 
of a complete day. We meet a scholarly 
Jew; young men on their way to work; 
garbage collectors; courtyard singers; the 
teacher Zilbershtein, a skeptic; Borukhl 
with his vivid imagination, whom no- 
body believes, although everyone likes to 
listen to his good tidings, however fanci- 
ful; a woman with a sack over her shoul- 
ders whose trade is potato peelings. We 
are shown death itself — a woman suicide 
has been lying in a corner of the yard for 
three days; death occurs in several of the 
apartments; Bloishtein on his way to 
celebrate his wife’s birthday, carrying 
half a loaf of bread, is murdered by the 
Gestapo; a beggar (who was a beggar 
even before the war) crawling on all fours 
and wailing; a comforter. We are shown 
what has become of the holy Sabbath in 
the ghetto as it is accompanied by the 
tragedy that befalls Shloimele Gerer’s 
little son, whom the Germans shoot near 
the “wires”; at night the Germans hide; 
and —and again there is the “nigun”, 
the gemara melody. 


Thus within a small compass life is 
unfolded before our very eyes. The qual- 
ity of its depiction is both tragic and 
epic. Therein lies Elberg’s artistic 
strength. 


In the story called “Yurek”, the tragedy 
centers upon one person—the young 
Jewish boy living at the Gentile peasant’s 
house. The boy hides his little sister in 
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the attic of the barn and she slowly 
Starves to death. 

There is psychological depth in Yurek’s 
story and its truth becomes even more 
stark and cruel in “Lost My Mother” 
This tale describes the mental anguish 
of a Jewish girl who denies that she is 
Jewish and succeeds in withholding the 
truth from her tormentors. This story 
is truly gruesome. 

Elberg’s greatest achievement lies in 
the long story (it is really a novelette) of 
the informer “837”. He is the former 
Doctor Ignatzi Libenshtein, whem the 
Gestapo has caught on the Aryan side 
disguised under the name of Feltshak. 
Brand of the Gestapo does not shoot his 
victim at once, for he readily perceives 
to what degree the latter fears death; and 
Brand concludes that it would be a 
“treat” to torment him. The former doc- 
tor is tortured according to pattern: he 
is pushed deeper and deeper down into 
the abyss. He betrays the liaison-woman 
who comes to his aid; he informs on 
other Jews, his friends; he is about to 
give away his only child, his little daugh- 
ter... The well-planned procedure, the 
tortures inflicted by those who pursue 
him and force him into lower and lower 
depths, are minutely described. The vic- 
tim reaches the very bottom, he almost 
loses hold of his sanity; death would 
seem to be the only release after such 
torture. And Elberg follows the inform- 
er’s every step, as if each of the details of 
his thinking and acting were a necessary 
link, a “must”, leading from one to the 
other. He delves deeply and with sensi- 
bility. Every move, every thought is mo- 
tivated. The reader is enthralled. 

There is a moment in the story when 
there seems to be no way out for the 
informer. On the one side, there is the 
Gestapo, which follows in his every step, 
and on the other, there is the under- 
ground resistance organization, which 
has decreed a death sentence upon him. 
But just at the moment of greatest ten- 
sion and anxiety Feltshak is saved; he 
runs away to the partisans. Now he is a 
doctor again. The coward even becomes 
a hero. Subsequently, he marries Bashe, 
a woman of great sensitivity, albeit on 
the surface she is “cossak-like”. The war 
ends and Feltshak is now Doctor Ignatzi 
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Libenshtein once more; the resistance 
movement has caught up with him, Bashe 
discovers that he is a one-time informer 
and leaves him. He seeks penitence in a 
synagogue in Lodz. He lives to see at a 
distance his child rescued. After much 
pain and inner strife. Feltshak loses his 
fear of death and decides that only death 
can save him. He approaches the leaders 
of the resistance movement with a plea 
that they carry out their death sentence. 
Before them now stands the shambles of 
a human being, the shadow of a man. 
And he commits suicide. 

The creative and artistic power of this 
novelette lies not in the plot or its con- 
tents, but rather in the psychological mo- 
tivation, the abysmal depths, the process 
that slowly unfolds, as step by step the 
soul of the informer disintegrates. The 
coupling of naturalistic method with 
deep psychological insight is dynamic 
and holds one spellbound. The sequence 
of events seems to be so logical — yes, 
even natural. And the very truth of it 
borders upon insanity! 

There are moments of lyric, even sen- 
timental, quality in this work, just as 
there are national and social themes 
subtly interwoven in the fabric, poised 
upon social and ethical problems. The 
informer became an informer because he 
was a coward and his first cowardly act 
initiates a chain of events. But his lack 
of strength, his fear of death, stemmed 
from his lack of real relationships with 
his fellow human beings, with his own 
people. Those who “belonged”, who 
were part of a social group, those who 
were rooted in ideals, they stood the test. 

The informer’s penitence seems value- 
less in his own eyes. The rabbi tells him 
that penitence wipes away the sins com- 
mitted against God, but when man has 
sinned against man, only those who have 
been made to suffer can forgive; if they 
are no longer here, then there can be no 
forgiveness. And the man of perfidy now 
struggles with the darkest of thoughts 
until he alone decrees that true penitence 
will come only through death, “and 
Bashe will be able to believe in me’. For 
now he has some one for whom he can 
die. 

Unter Kuperne Himlen is the work of 
a significant writer. This book ushers in 
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its author among the serious and gifted 
fiction writers of Yiddish today. 

N. B. MINKOFF 
New York City 


Moses. By Sholem Asch. New York: Put- 
nam, 1951. 505 pp. $3.75. 

To a good many thousands of readers, 
it is an event in the literary world when 
Sholem Asch writes a new book. The 
publication of Moses, by this gifted writ- 
er, is such an event. But for some, the 
reading of the work will not leave (as 
some of his books have done) “trailing 
clouds of glory.” 

Perhaps Asch had an impossible task 
for an historical novelist. It may be that 
the writing of the story of Moses is be- 
yond any man; or it may be that no one 
portrait of the great lawgiver and proph- 
et can satisfy the diverse traditions that 
have since grown up about him. 

Much the same could have been said, 
however, for the figure of Jesus in The 
Nazarene, or for Saul of ‘Tarsus in The 
Apostle. Yet tor Christians and Jews both 
of these books have been an open door 
into a new world. The reviewer remem- 
bers how Dr. Burton Scott Easton, late 
professor of New ‘Testament at the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary in New York, 
used to require a reading of The Nazar- 
ene of all his classes. In no other work, 
he held, could one appreciate so much 
of the essential Jewishness of Christ's life 
and appeal. 

This reviewer has read The Apostle 
again and again, year alter year, and 
found it a renewing fountain of insight 
and understanding. But not with a first 
reading of Moses. The effect has been to 
leave him cold. 

A difhculty may be that this reader is 
a Christian, and that no Christian can 
feel his way into an appreciation of 
Moses as a great figure of Hebrew an- 
tiquity. But for a quarter of a century 
this same reader has been an ardent stu- 
dent and a warm admirer of Judaism, 
acknowledging it gladly as the mother 
of his own faith, and yielding to none in 
his admiration for the Moses of the Bible 
and of history. 

More than likely, the problem is that 
the traditions of Moses are too diverse. 
Had Asch accepted any one of them, and 


hewn to the line in presenting Moses in 
that one, cost him what it would in read- 
ers’ admiration, the result could have 
been a great novel, at least for some. But 
he has poured too much into the picture, 
perhaps, to do justice to each of the 
traditions as well as to his own real his- 
torical sense, and the result, at least in 
passages, is little short of grotesque. 

Compare the restraint of the biblical 
narrative, in the book of Numbers, when 
Caleb and Joshua urge the Israelites to 
go forward, and the people rebel at the 
counsel: “But all the congregation bade 
stone them with stones, when the glory 
of the Lord appeared in the tent of meet- 
ing unto all the children of Israel. And 
the Lord said unto Moses: ‘How long 
will this people despise Me?’ ”’ 

This is the scene as Asch depicts it: 

“Hands were lifted, with stones in 
them. But no sooner were they lifted 
than they froze in mid-air. 

“ “Look! 

“*Jehovah!’ 

“ “Jehovah! 

“The people had perceived the cloud 
descending, vast, storm-laden, shooting 
a thousand forked fires. Its folds billowed 
thickly, became heavier and darker from 
instant to instant. It was like a mountain 
settling on the heads of the congregation, 
a whirling mountain which threatened 
to carry all before it. Under its pressure, 
the people flung themselves to the 
ground. 

“*Jehovah! Jehovah!’ went up the ter- 
rified cry. 

“Lying with faces buried in the sand, 
they felt above them the tearing and 
pulling of the storm wind. The breath of 
God seared their bodies and threatened 
them with destruction. Momently they 
waited a tongue of fire which would pass 
over them and burn them to cinders, as 
the sons of Aaron had been burned. The 
pressure became intolerable, and the 
fury above them increased. Yet they were 
not destroyed...” 

Now all of this could have been. But 
the excess of detail here and in other 
descriptions of the theophany, where the 
cloud of God manages to move around 
with almost undignified haste at infrac- 
tions of Moses’ authority, has the effect 
of lessening the awe one could feel before 
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the mighty acts of God who truly led 
His people on their wilderness journey. 

This is but one illustration. ‘The many 
strands the author has employed in weav- 
ing his story include a pretty faithful 
portrayal of the biblical material, legends 
which have been taken from Jewish folk- 
lore, and apocryphal material from the 
Assumption of Moses. All this is taken 
and put together, then sifted through the 
imagination of a fertile writer, and final- 
ly set down in stately, sonorous prose 
that goes on and on for more than 500 
pages. In the process, the very reality he 
tries to create becomes unreal. 

A Catholic reviewer in the Jesuit week- 
ly Amevica recently faulted Asch in this 
book for “reading into historic, primitive 
Judaism what a modern Jew now thinks 
of Judaism.” He cites the novelist’s 
treatment of the institution of the priest- 
hood as a case in point. “The Jewish 
priesthood, as Asch describes its origin 
and function,” he says, “is simply a social 
development which kept pace with the 
desires and needs of the Israelites, where- 
as the historical accounts, as contained in 
the Old Testament books of Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Numbers, clearly portray, 
for one who is not reading today’s ration- 
alistic viewpoints into a past age, that the 
Jewish priesthood was consecrated first 
and foremost at God’s command, and 
that the sacrifices of the Old Law were 
likewise not simply Moses’ yielding to 
social pressure but a ritual instituted at 
God's express order.” 

Such an objection is not one that 
would be taken by this reviewer. But 
whether this Roman Catholic writer is 
fair in his judgment, or Asch has cap- 
tured something that really happened, 
is beside the point. For the picture given 
in Moses is neither one or the other. It is 
a picture rather of the Lord changing 
His mind about the matter. And what- 
ever else may be said about the God of 
Moses and of the prophets, caprice, in 
this sense, was not one of His character- 
istics. 

And yet, who knows? By a mighty act 
and an outstretched arm, the Lord of 
Hosts caught Israel up out of Egypt, 
bound her to Him in an everlasting cove- 
nant, and miraculously drew her through 
the wilderness to the Promised Land. And 


it was under the leadership of one who 
was quite as great as Asch makes Moses 
to be. That extraordinary events and 
providential circumstances attended this 
journey, and by faith were interpreted 
as evidence of God’s power and purpose, 
cannot be denied. No other explanation 
is possible for what happened. For what 
Calvary is for Christians, the redemption 
at the Red Sea was for Israel. She became 
God's people, and that she is and will be. 

Perhaps the trouble is that when all 
this is spelled out in wonderful graphic 
detail, as Asch does it, some of the sub- 
limity and grandeur of the saga has a 
tendency to slip beneath the waves of 
the Red Sea, along with the Egyptians. 
But so beautifully is it spelled out, that 
one cannot doubt it will catch the eye 
of a movie mogul who will find it alone 
worthy of the super-super-spectacle that 
can follow the recent filming of “Quo 
Vadis.” 

The figure of Moses in this colossal 
cast is truly a magnificent one, as Asch 
has drawn him. He is a prince, raised in 
the court of Egypt, one who preserves a 
fondness for his foster-mother, and she 
for him, all through manhood’s days. 
The trials and agonies that must have 
beset the real Moses are recaptured with 
moving spirit. One could only wish that 
Asch had been content to give us Moses, 
so that we could still live with our own 
faith —and Moses’ faith —in God. But 
the God that Moses serves, in this book, 
hardly needs faith. His spectacular de- 
crees and punishments and judgments 
are simply to be obeyed. How any of the 
Israelites, including Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram — intelligent men that they were 
— could have failed to have been cowed 
into submission isn’t clear. When God 
practically hits a man over the head with 
a club, a rebel’s dissidence still leaves a 
lot to be explained. 

For those who like that sort of thing, 
it ought to be said that the orgies at Baal 
Peor are quite as vividly described as the 
thunders and lightnings on Mt. Sinai, 
One gets the sense that here, at any rate, 
Moses’ revulsion was justified. 

Perhaps it is just as well that this re- 
viewer never got around to reading the 
previous novel Mary. 


Alexandria, Va. Rosert O. Kevin 
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Red Ribbon on a White Horse. By Anzia 
Yezierska. New York: Scribner, 1950. 220 
pp. $2.75. 

Red Ribbon. On A White Horse, by 
Anzia Yezierska, has had a number of re- 
views in well-known publications. Some 
were excellent, others not so good, but 
all of them failed to point out one im- 
portant fact, which is the chief reason for 
the present review. 

Like all of Miss Yezierska’s writings, 
Red Ribbon On A White Horse is in- 
tensely personal, but it is not an auto- 
biography, as most of the reviewers seem 
to assume. This fact has caused much con- 
fusion in the minds of readers, and one 
librarian, who is familiar with certain 
facts of the author’s life, has even ad- 
dressed a query to the author, asking her 
how the book should be classified, as a 
story (fiction) or as an autobiography. 

Autobiography presents facts as they 
have happened to one individual; fiction 
tells a story as it might have happened or 
should have happened. In giving her 
story a fictional character, Miss Yezierska 
has been able to transcend the limits of 
the personal to the universal. Thus her 
story presents the eternal struggle of a 
human being to escape the confines of 
poverty, oppression, and loneliness; to 
find freedom, love, and companionship. 

Specifically, it is the story of the im- 
migrant from eastern Europe at the be- 
ginning of the century, who looks to 
America as a haven of refuge for all the 
oppressed, persecuted, and unwanted; 
the sad—in some cases, tragic — disil- 
lusionment which follows the arrival in 
the “promised land”; the inability to ad- 
just to a new way of life, which in a 
sense has substituted one form of pover- 
ty for another. 

In an early chapter of the book (p. 49), 
there is an eloquent story of the simple 
joys in a Jewish home in a village in 
Poland, marred suddenly by the shadow 
of fear which was ever present in the 
lives of these people. 

It was the day before the Purim holli- 
day. Friends and neighbors had come 
bearing the traditional Purim gifts. 
(These usually consisted of very simple 
food delicacies, such as small cakes, 
fruits, nuts, etc., exchanged between 
donor and recipient.) The holiday spirit 


permeated the little cottage. There was 
singing and dancing and clapping of 
hands. “All at once there was a banging 
at the door. A club broke through the 
window, scattering glass over the table 

.Mother rushed to bar the door. The 
children clung to her in terror. ‘Oi weh!’ 
Mother wrung her hands. “The Cossacks! 
And Father at the synagogue!’” This 
time it turned out to be only a pair of 
drunken muzhiks out to have some fun, 
but it might well have been a horde of 
cossacks come to carry out the murder- 
ous decree of the Czar. It was at such 
times that the vision of America rose be- 
fore their eyes. “The children formed a 
ring around Father and Mother, shout- 
ing, ‘Let's go to America. ..White bread 
and meat we'll eat every day in America, 
America!’ ” 

This episode is characteristic of Jew- 
ish life in Czarist Russia. It speaks not 
alone for Miss Yezierska’s family, but for 
all Jewish families who lived in constant 
fear of their lives and yearned for free- 
dom and safety. 

When they arrive in America and find 
that white bread and meat is scarce in- 
deed, Miss Yezierska is again telling the 
story of the sad plight of the immigrant, 
who has relinquished whatever spiritual 
sustenance he was able to get from Jew- 
ish communal life in Poland, without so 
much as gaining the physical comforts 
he anticipated in America. 

A personal record? Perhaps. But it is 
far more than a personal record, for 
Miss Yezierska gives voice to the mute 
cry of thousands of immigrants whose 
dreams were shattered behind the push- 
cart, in the sweatshops, or who sought 
refuge in the Torah to escape from a 
sordid reality with which they were un- 
prepared to cope. 

The author’s father is only one type. 
He is the “escapist”. He finds comfort 
in his learning and manages to do with- 

out bread and meat. Other types are 
represented by fictitious characters. 
There is the somewhat more practical 
Boruch Schloimo Mayer, who, unable to 
adjust to the American way of life, 
yearns to return to Poland to be united 
again with his spiritual kindred. ‘There 
is Zalmon, the fish peddler, who strikes a 
compromise, All day he bargains over 
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pennies with hungry women, but at 
night, in his bare room, he listens to the 
phonograph playing Ichaikowsky’s sym- 
phonies. These imaginary figures are no 
less real than the author's father. They 
constitute the Jewish contingent on the 
lower East Side of New York in the early 
part of the century. 

Finally, there is the author herself, the 
heroine of the book. Much of it is auto- 
biographical, as indeed all of Miss 
Yezierska's writing is. But, as I have 
stated, this is not merely a_ personal 
document. It is a work of art, achieved 
by a process of elimination, selection, 
and interpretation. The author gives 
only glimpses of her life, often in a ficti- 
tious setting. 

It is the story of an individual who, 
by sheer force of will, surmounts extreme 
poverty; who, in the manner of a fairy- 
ta.e, is whisked out of her indigence to 
fame and fortune; who gives up a fabul- 
ous Hollywood offer to walk her own 
lonely road; who, in the years of depres- 
sion, sinks back into poverty and obscur- 
ity; and who finally achieves that inner 
tranquility which sometimes comes to 
people after years of turbulent suffering. 

Miss Yezierska's story shows the par- 
alyzing effects of a loveless childhood. 
The mother, who might have been as 
tender and proud of her offspring as any 
mother under normal circumstances, be- 
comes hard and unfeeling in the struggle 
for mere survival. The father, who might 
have been able to guide his children 
with wisdom and understanding, with- 
draws into prayer and meditation from 
a world which has no use for his wisdom. 
Thus, in place of love and guidance, 
Anzia’s parents, knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, gave her a feeling of being un- 
wanted and unappreciated. When the 
twelve-year-old girl asks her mother why 
she can't have a birthday party like other 
little girls, the embittered woman lets 
loose her pent-up emotions in an ava- 
lanche of curses. “A birthday wills itself in 
you? What is with you the great joy?... 
The landlord’s daughter can have birth- 
days... .For her life is a feast. For you — 
a funeral. Bury yourself in ashes and 
weep because you were born in this 
ne (p. 38). A child would have to be 
pretty tough-fibred to come out un- 


bruised from such an environment, and 
young Anzia was anything but tough- 
fibred. 

Her sensitive nature was bruised under 
the severity of her parents. When, after 
years of untold hardships and near-star- 
vation, she achieved a measure of suc- 
cess, and she went to her father, hoping 
to evoke from him a glimmer of paternal 
pride, he squelched her with his bitter 
arrogance. “Woe to America!” he wailed. 
“Only in America could it happen — an 
ignorant thing like you—a writer!...” 
(p. 216). 

Miss Yezierska had a vague feeling that 
“my mother’s curses and my father’s 
preaching” were no salutary influences 
in her desperate struggle for self-expres- 
sion and recognition, but it is doubtful 
whether she realized the full significance 
of their damaging effect. Certainly she 
did not ‘realize that it rendered her in- 
capable of enjoying the things she craved 
most; that one part of her deliberately 
endeavored to tear down what the other 
tried so painfully to build up. When she 
sold the movie rights of her first novel, 
and accepted an invitation to Hollywood 
at a fabulous salary, she literally took the 
marks of Hester Street along with her, 
as though to convince herself that she 
was branded, foredoomed to fail. As 
though she were moving from one shab- 
by rooming house to another, she stepped 
right into the splendors of a Hollywood 
hotel in a worn-out, bargain-basement 
skirt and blouse, carrying her possessions 
in a bundle. ‘““There had been no time to 
shop”, she explains. What a feeble at- 
tempt to conceal the obvious! Obviously, 
she was punishing herself for having suc- 
ceeded in spite of her mother’s cursing 
and her father’s preaching. Obviously, 
one part of her was pulling her back to 
Hester Street, even while her conscious 
self was revelling in the luxury of a 
private bath-room. Obviously, she craved 
love and kindred companionship, beauty 
and culture, solitude and leisure to work 
and think; but just as obviously, she 
denied herself all these things. 


Why? because “godliness and ease can- 
not be together’? That’s what her father 
said, but Miss Yezierska did not seem to 
know that it was a shop-worn, ghetto 
philosophy, which makes a virtue out of 
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necessity, like the motto which she chose 
for her book: “Poverty becomes a Jew 
like a Red Ribbon on a White Horse.” 

A Jewish scholar, steeped in Jewish 
tradition, couldn’t have been too serious 
about that high-sounding phrase. Sure- 
ly, he must have been aware of the fact 
that Judaism teaches a joyous acceptance 
of God’s bounties, that it imposes upon 
every Jew the moral obligation to banish 
poverty, to care for the needy and help- 
less, to comfort the sick. 

Miss Yezierska apparently failed to 
understand this. That is why her story 
which tells so simply and movingly the 
events of her life, “From rags to riches, 
from fame to obscurity’, has such far- 
reaching social and psychological im- 
plications. 

Although there is no well-developed 
plot, the story was meant to be a novel, 
and it reads like a novel. It is sad, tend- 
er, and often refreshing in the simplicity 
of its home-spun wisdom. At times, it is 
somewhat over-charged with emotional 
weight, but that can be said of all of Miss 
Yezierska’s writings. It is because life has 
never touched her lightly. All her exper- 
iences appear like volcanic eruptions 
which burst forth out of her soul. 

RutH ZUCKERMAN 
New York City 


Dat Yisrael Umedinat Yisrael (Religion 
of Israel and State of Israel). Introduction 
by Hayim Greenberg. New York: World 
Zionist Organization, 1951. 193 pp. $2.50 

It is well known that the Bible contains 
not only a religious conception and 
ethical precepts, but also a basic state 
law, upon which the Jewish common- 
wealth was to be founded. Flavius Jose- 
phus (Contra Apionem) coined the term 
“theocracy” to define the nature of this 
Torah-State. Spinoza (Tractatus Theo- 
logico-Politicus, Chapter 17) rightly 
pointed out that biblical theocracy was 
in essence the first democratic constitu- 
tion, since the divine sovereignty over 
Israel tended to eliminate human despot- 
ism and emphasized the equality of all 
men. 

The biblical state law has, however, 
been greatly neglected through the ages. 
Talmudic and rabbinical literature ex- 
panded and amplified all aspects of civil 


and social law, adjusting its application 
to the new problems arising in an ever- 
changing world. But the study of state 
legislation was entirely ignored. Due to 
the political dependency of the Jewish 
people in the Diaspora, this fundamental 
part of the Torah was considered a mat- 
ter of “messianic law” and therefore with- 
out relevancy in the period of Jewish 
statelessness. This situation is reflected in 
the decree of the Amora Samuel, “The 
law of the state is the law’’ — jews in exile 
ought to submit to the laws of the land 
in which they lived. 

With the emergence of the State of 
Israel, interest in the study of the ancient 
Jewish state law was renewed. In partic- 
ular, those who deem it essential that the 
dormant Jewish values of the past be re- 
activated and integrated into the spirit- 
ual structure of the new Israel were im- 
pelled to explore modern state problems 
in the light of biblical law. What origi- 
nally began as a vague aspiration has slow- 
ly turned into a discernible trend to seek 
a state constitution based on genuine 
Jewish concepts. It is well known that the 
social ideas of the Bible profoundly in- 
fluenced the thinking of many a state- 
builder. The representatives of this 
school of thought, therefore, considered 
it but natural that the ancient Jewish 
law, which had inspired so many others, 
should guide Israel in the shaping of her 
own legal system. 

The research into this new and impor- 
tant branch of Jewish law is still in its 
initial stages. Some illuminating papers 
have been published within the short 
period of the existence of the State of 
Israel. There is still much groping, how- 
ever. Besides, many talmudic scholars are 
unable to free themselves completely of 
their customary pilpulistic method of rea- 
soning. But there are, nevertheless, en- 
couraging examples of a new scientific 
approach to these problems. Especially in 
Israel, there are some scholars who com- 
bine thorough knowledge of the tradi- 
tional Jewish law with sufficient familiar- 
ity with modern jurisprudence. They 
may be expected to lay the foundation 
for the renascence of Jewish legislation 
and its application to contemporary 
needs. 


These observations are prompted by 
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the Hebrew miscellany Dat Yisrael Ume- 
dinat Yisrael, published recently by the 
Department of Education and Culture 
of the World Zionist Organization in 
New York. 

Hayim Greenberg, in his excellent in- 
troductory remarks, seeks to define the 
various Jewish views on the relationship 
between religion and state. He acknowl- 
edges the historical fact of the association 
of religion and Israel, leaving open, how- 
ever, the question as to whether this 
union will continue to prevail in the new 
State of Israel. The first issue of the mis- 
cellany is dedicated to the traditional 
standpoint, but Greenberg promises to 
give the proponents of the secular school 
the same opportunity of setting forth 
their position in subsequent publications. 
He notes that even within the religious 

camp, one may discern differences of 

opinion as to what degree the religious 
law is to be applied in the new state, 
differences which are reflected in the arti- 
cles contained in the volume under re- 
view. Even in talmudic literature, we find 
distinctions drawn between permanent 
basic laws and temporary takanot, i.e., 
regulations laid down for certain periods 
only. 

Chief Rabbi Herzog, 
“Legislation and Law in the Jewish 
State,” points out that religious Jewry 
aspires to an Israeli legislation based up- 
on the principles of both Torah and 
democracy, which are identical in essence. 
Rabbi Herzog would concede judicial 
autonomy to non-Jewish minorities in 
Israel in matters of personal status, in 
accordance with their own tradition. The 
rabbinical courts should have jurisdiction 
over the personal status of Jewish citizens 
as well as over all civil cases in which the 
litigants prefer to be judged by a religi- 
ous court. He advocates the abolition of 
capital punishment. Particularly note- 
worthy is his suggestion, shared by out- 
standing members of the rabbinate, to 
exclude criminal law from the jurisdic- 
tion of the religious court, leaving it 
entirely to the state. 

In his article, ““The Torah and the 
State,” Chief Rabbi Uziel repudiates the 
view that Judaism is concerned only with 
the individual and not with the state. 
The Jewish religion also comprises prin- 


in his article, 


ciples of government, regulations of war- 
fare, progressive labor legislation, etc. 
Rabbi Uziel advocates the establishment 
of a supreme religious court in Jerusalem 
authorized to decide all pertinent legal 
questions. 

The same problem is dealt with in J. 
L. Maimon’s article on “The Renewal 
of the Sanhedrin.” Maimon is the best 
known advocate of the restoration of the 
Sanhedrin, a proposal which has pro- 
voked much sharp controversy within re- 
ligious circles. In his recent writings, how- 
ever, Maimon has considerably modified 
his viewpoint. In his article in this col- 
lection, he points out that “legislation 
and execution of criminal sentences 
should not be the tasks of the restored 
Sanhedrin. Its main objective should be 
the revival of traditional Judaism and 
the strengthening of its influence. This 
should not be achieved by means of 
coercion and punishment, but rather by 
intensive enlightenment and education 
so as to bring to light all the greatness 
and beauty of the divine teachings con- 
tained in both the written and oral 
Torah.” If Maimon had confined his pro- 
posed Sanhedrin from the outset to being 
a kind of higher academy for Torah re- 
search and spiritual guidance, he would 
most likely not have encountered any op- 
position on the part of the rabbinate in 
Israel or America. The name “Sanhed- 
rin,” however, with its historical con- 
notations as a legislative and executive 
state organ naturally gave rise to the be- 
lief that Maimon’s project was but an- 
other attempt to reintroduce semika 
(ordination) and to revive the ancient 
Sanhedrin. The skepticism that the plan 
aroused stemmed largely from the fact 
that a similar attempt, made in the six- 
teenth century by Rabbi Jacob Berab of 
Safad, had failed after bitter strife be- 
tween him and Rabbi Levi ben Habib of 
Jerusalem. 

The lengthy treatise, “Return and Re- 
demption”, by H. Rambani, filling a 


quarter of the entire book, contains a 
complete draft of a system of government, 
the principles of which, however, are so 

vague that to analyze them would require 
space far beyond the limits of a book re- 
view. If it was intended as a pattern for 
a genuine Jewish constitution, it should 
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have been more amply buttressed by 
traditional sources. The literary referen- 
ces offered by the author are not con- 
vincing enough. 

Dr. I. Libovitz, in “Torah and State”, 
examines various approaches to the prob- 
lem of the state from the religious point 
of view. There are some who regard the 
state structure laid down in the Bible as 
in the nature of an obligatory precept so 
that any deviation from it becomes a 
violation of the divine law. Consequently, 
as long as it is impossible to build a state 
which would meet all the biblical require- 
ments, the implementation of biblical 
law in this sphere should be deferred. 
This is the theory of extreme orthodoxy 
which renounces the new State of Israel 
because it fails to comply at every point 
with the religious commandments. An- 
other view is that the Torah refers to 
state institutions and functions that were 
in existence in those days, but does not 
at all imply that this kind of state is an 
ideal or mandatory pattern. From this 
view, it would follow, that if we can real- 
ize the ethical objectives of Judaism in 
any other system, we need not be re- 
stricted to the ancient form of govern- 
ment. The Torah sets forth only the 
principles and tenets of a just system of 
legislation, and it is up to each genera- 
tion to apply them in accordance with 
the ever-changing conditions. The au- 
thor, a leader of the religious workers’ 
faction within the Histadrut Haovedim 
in Israel, seems rather to favor the latter 
concept. 

Dr. A. D. Silverstein writes on “The 
Problem of Dissection and Its Solution.” 
Rabbinic literature has been grappling 
for a long time with the question of dis- 
section for anatomical purposes, some- 
thing obviously indispensable to medical 
study and research. In the Talmud, we 
find evidence of a fairly intimate knowl- 
edge of contemporary medical science in 
general and of the anatomical structure 
of the human body in particular. Dissec- 
tion, however, was prohibited on religi- 
ous grounds as an indignity to the dead. 
Jewish medical students in Europe were 
frequently confronted with difficulties be- 
cause the universities demanded, as a con- 
dition to their admittance, the supplying 
of Jewish corpses for the anatomy labora- 


tories. This, however, was prohibited by 
Jewish law. Outstanding halakists pro- 
hibited dissection not only for instruc- 
tional purposes, but even for the purpose 
of autopsy to establish the cause of death. 

The problem has become really crucial 
with the founding of a medical school at 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and 
with the Yeshiva University’s plan to 
establish a medical school in New York. 
Silverstein’s account of the workable com- 
promise arrived at in Israel is, therefore, 
of wide interest. The management of the 
University hospital in Jerusalem re- 
quested the Israeli Chief Rabbinate to 
hand down a final decision on this con- 
troversial matter. In his reply, Chief 
Rabbi Herzog, on behalf of the rabbin- 
ate, established authoritative rules, which 
were then incorporated in an agreement 
signed by the Chief Rabbinate and the 
representative of the hospital. According 
to these rules, dissection is permitted in 
the following instances: (1) where it is 
required by a legal decree of a state au- 
thority; (2) when autopsy is required for 
the establishment of the cause of death; 
(3) for the purpose of saving the life of 
another human being; and (4) in the case 
of an hereditary disease, should the 
necropsy help save the lives of other mem- 
bers of the family. The Chief Rabbinate 
also announced that it was not opposed 
to dissection even for teaching purposes, 
provided the deceased had consented to 
it in writing prior to his death. The 
Chief Rabbinate further voiced opposi- 
tion to the discriminatory practices in 
some countries according to which ca- 
davers for anatomical purposes come onl 
from the ranks of the poor. The rules 
agreed upon are, therefore, to be applied 
to rich and poor alike. Every care should 
be taken to avoid disrespectful handling 
of the corpse. After dissection, all parts of 
the body must be buried. In this way, a 
compromise has been reached, satisfying 
the needs of medical progress, without 
violating deeply rooted religious tradi- 
tions. 

Other articles worth mentioning are 
I. A. Seidman’s “Freedom of Expression”, 
I. Dorion’s “Social Freedom in Israel,” 
and Dr. A. H. Marzbach’s “The Religi- 
ous Physician and His Task.” 

The book closes with a series of 
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speeches delivered in the Kenesset by re- 
ligious representatives,— Rabbi J]. M. 
Levin on the constitution of the State of 
Israel; I. M. Levin, K. Kahane, M. Una, 
and A. H. Shaag on the drafting of 
women into the Israeli army; and Z. 
Warhaftig on the abolition of capital 
punishment. 

All of the articles are reprints from 
Israeli publications. It would enhance 
the value of subsequent numbers of this 
miscellany if original contributions were 
also included. But even so, the Depart- 
ment of Education and Culture olf the 
World Zionist Organization deserves com- 
mendation for this volume, which affords 
valuable insight into one of the most 
disputed problems of the State of Israel. 

SIMON FEDERBUSH 
New York City 


American Jewry and the Civil War. By 
Bertram Wallace Korn. Introduction by 
Allan Nevins. Philadelphia: Jewish Pub- 
lication Society, 1951. 331 pp. $4.00. 


It is indeed a singular pleasure to re- 
cord a contribution to American Jewish 
historiography which neither follows the 
much-frequented road of apologetics nor 
aims solely at chronicling and analyzing 
the discrimination and prejudice suffered 
by American Jews. Unfortunately, both 
those types of historical writing, which, 
in fact, are the two sides of the same coin, 
are much too often employed by Jewish 
writers. Historical perspective is blurred 
and objectivity lost when the life of the 
American Jewish community is seen 
solely in terms of a Haym Salomon, or 
the number of Jewish soldiers who served 
in the Spanish-American war, or the 
blasphemy law of colonial Maryland and 
the columns of the Dearborn Independ- 
ent. Dr. Korn’s book, American Jewry 
and the Civil War, is a notable achieve- 
ment both in scope and perspective. It is 
a definitive history of American Jewry 
during the war years, projected against 
and integrated with the wider American 
background, and it is tempered through- 
out with objective and judicious inter- 
pretations. 


The problem of what constitutes Jew- 
ish history, or what criteria determine the 
selection of material, is a serious one for 


the American Jewish historian. When 
Jews lived on their own land, or when 
they formed a distinct group in the cor- 
porate structure of medieval society, or 
where the Jewish community is recog- 
nized as a legal entity by public law, the 
demarcation of Jewish history is relative- 
ly simple. But with the lack of a unified 
community and the official silence of law 
on religion, the American Jewish histor- 
ian is forced to come to grips with basic 
terms: Is Jewish history the work of in- 
dividuals born Jews or bearing Jewish 
names? Is Jewish history the story of 
rabbis, synagogues, and fraternal organ- 
izations? Dr. Korn’s selection of material, 
to my mind, is exemplary for any syn- 
thetic study of American Jewry. He is 
concerned with Jewish communal insti- 
tutions; representative Jewish leaders, 
both clerical and lay; events reacting up- 
on the Jews as a group distinct from the 
non-Jews; and the reaction of individ- 
uals, as Jews, to specific issues. With this 
selection, he surveys a cross-section of 
American Jewry. The detailed discussion 
of Lincoln’s friendship with Abraham 
Jonas, which to this reviewer has no great 
significance even though Jonas happened 
to be Jewish, proves one of the weaker 
spots in what otherwise is a fine choice 
of subject matter. 

Korn reviews American Jewry as it 
existed on the eve of the war, the posi- 
tion of Jewish leaders on the slavery is- 
sue, Jewish experiences in the front lines 
and on the home front, and American 
sentiment toward the Jews with special 
attention to the chaplaincy issue and 
General Grant's famous Order No. 11. 
In the picture which emerges, the dual 
position of American Jewry becomes 
clear. The Jews shared the same exper- 
iences of the general communities in 
which they lived, both in the Union and 
the Confederacy; but there was some- 
thing more. On the basic issue of slavery, 
Jews were split sectionally as were their 
fellow-Americans, but Jewish anti-slavery 
men feared the religious fanaticism of 
abolition as it might affect Jews, and 
Unionist Jews questioned the human- 
itarianism of the Republicans when it 
proved not averse to antisemitism. (In- 
cidentally, was it only background and 
environment, and not Jewish teachings, 
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as Korn claims, that determined the at- 
titude of American rabbis on slavery? It 
may be significant that Reform cham- 
pions of anti-slavery, such as Einhorn, 
Gottheil, and Felsenthal, could denounce 
slavery as antagonistic to biblical tradi- 
tion, whereas traditionalists with a more 
literal approach to the Bible and biblical 
slavery, such as Raphall, Leeser, and 
Morais, all of the North, could not.) 

In other issues of the day, the dual 
position of Jewry is also apparent. Jewish 
civilians contributed to war relief as did 
other Americans, but the offer of wards 
in Jews’ Hospital for military purposes 
was, as Korn suggests, both an added 
gesture to prove the generosity of the 
Jews as well as a manifestation of Jewish 
eagerness for social equality. The elec- 
tion of 1868, moreover, affected all 
American voters, but the additional fac- 
tor of Grant’s expulsion of the Jews six 
years before was significant. 

It is interesting to note that a bond 
uniting Jewry as apart from others ex- 
isted despite the sectional cleavage. Un- 
ion soldiers shared Passover meals with 
Confederate families, and appeals for 
assistance to the southern congregations 
were made and heeded in the North. Not 
only did a lack of centralized organiza- 
tion prevent a North-South split between 
Jewish congregations, as had occurred in 
the Methodist, Presbyterian, and Baptist 
churches, but Jews succeeded in main- 
taining a fraternal cooperation. 

The significance of the experience of 
American Jewry during the Civil War is 
not merely in their struggle for equal 
principles of justice. The two big issues, 
it is true, were the fight to admit Jews 
into the chaplaincy and the fight against 
Grant’s order expelling the Jews from 
the Department of Tennessee. ‘These 
questions are treated exhaustively and 
objectively by Dr. Korn. But, as pointed 
out by the author, one must note the 
patterns of antisemitism in both the 
North and the South of which Grant’s 
order was merely a logical climax. (Was 
this antisemitism aroused only because 
of the psychological need for a war scape- 
goat, as Dr. Korn suggests, or was there 
an additional religious element awak- 
ened during the war years which was 
manifesting itself contemporaneously in 


organizational efforts to christianize the 
Constitution?) Moreover, the impact of 
the Civil War on the internal affairs of 
the Jewish community was equally im- 
portant. Significant problems were raised 
that have reappeared in different garbs 
up to our own day. We see it in the fear 
that Jews had of all- Jewish regiments 
and all-Jewish charity organizations, the 
unity which was wanting on religious 
issues that weakened the position of the 
Board of Delegates, and the question of 
rabbinical leadership and its role in 
American politics. 

There are minor points on which I 
would like to take issue with Dr. Korn. 
(1) The implication that Raphall was in- 
correct in translating the Hebrew word 
ebed as slave rather than servant (p. 17) 
is unfair. (2) In the discussion of pre- 
Civil War Judaeophobia, proof of anti- 
Jewish sentiment is gleaned from the 
prohibition of Jewish voting in colonial 
New York, but it should have been noted 
that Jews voted despite the resolve of 
1737. (3) The analysis of the southern 
economic brief against the North is mis- 
leading in its context; the tariff issue lost 
significance after 1833, and by 1857 the 
tariff rates were down to the level of 
1816. (4) It becomes a bit contradictory 
to say that Lincoln's position on ‘the 
Jews can be gathered in part from his 
attitude to the Know-Nothing party (p. 
205), when Jews themselves enteriained 
anti-alien sentiments (p. 133) and_ be- 
longed to the Know-Nothing movement 
(p. 276). The interested reader will regret 
the not-entirely correct correlation be- 
tween index references and actual pagi- 
nation. 

These criticisms cannot detract from 
the intrinsic value of Dr. Korn’s study. 
For sheer coverage of material and dis- 
covery of new sources which have led the 
author through many manuscript collec- 
tions and innumerable newspaper files, 
the book is a significant addition both to 
Civil War historiography and American 
social history. To regret, as one re- 
viewer has, that this study was not re- 
lated to the Civil War experiences of 
other minorities in America, is, I feel, ir- 
relevant. An understanding of the Amer- 
ican Jewish community is not contingent 
upon studies of American Quakers or 
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American Negroes. Minorities, whether 
religious, racial, or ethnic, cannot be 
treated merely as quantitative substances 
to be compared or equated with each 
other, and when studies have appeared 
on other American minorities there is 
no need to apologize for one on the Jews. 
Dr. Korn’s service has been to show the 
relation and interaction of one such 
group, as group, with the general Ameri- 
can scene. To the student of American 
Jewish history the book is perhaps most 
valuable. It is a successful lesson in selec- 
tion of material and objective analysis. 

Naomi W. CoHEN 
New York City 


Marc Chagall: His Life and Work. By 
Isaac Kloomok, New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1951. $6.00 

The Jewish biographer of Marc Cha- 
gall has a distinct task to perform. He 
alone, if he knows his Yiddish, can hope 
to comprehend the many dislocated sym- 
bols which populate the painter's dream. 
His timely evocation of Yiddish folk 
idioms will add significance to much that 
seems irrational and puzzling in Chagall. 
Thus the Yiddish phrase, “Z: trogt em oif 
di hent” (“She loves him above herself”), 
states literally that “she carries him upon 
her hands”: and “Er gait iber di hyser”’ 
(“He goes a-begging”) has the poor man 
literally “walking over the houses.”’ Such 
figures of speech and habits of thought 
furnish symbols for Chagall’s canvasses. 

Chagall’s method here recalls one of 
the most delicately pious moments in the 
history of credulity and faith. A twelfth- 
century Apocalypse, for instance, shows 
the Gates of Heaven unlocked with a 
large key; and a sculptor of the period, 
knowing the Madonna as “The Throne 
of the Most High,” constrains her body 
into the semblance of a chair. Like Cha- 
gall, these medieval artists transposed 
metaphor from speech to plastic form. 
And if we did not know the words that 
prompted their invention, we would soon 
set our art historians to discover them. 

Isaac Kloomok makes some valuable 
contributions on these lines — as when he 
takes issue with James Johnson Sweeney, 
a previous Chagall biographer. Mr. 
Sweeney notes the “illogicality” of Cha- 
gall’s work when “read detail by detail,” 


and in a desperate effort to redeem the 
illogical, derives a certain Chagallesque 
motif from an obscure English eight- 
eenth-century engraving. A feat of schol- 
arship, but needlessly far-fetched, for Mr. 
Kloomok finds a readier derivation for 
this same motif in a folksy Yiddish ex- 
pression. 


The pity is that Mr. Kloomok does so 
little of the work for which he is well 
fitted, and prefers to labor at unnecessary 
tasks. Much time is spent shielding 
Chagall’s air-wafted fiddlers and green 
cows from attacks by — well, one hardly 
knows — by academic illustrators of some 
bygone age. Nor should it have been 
necessary to enthrone Chagall by disestab- 
lishing Picasso and Matisse (e.g.: “You 
need no imagination for Matisse and 
Picasso’’). 

Furthermore, the author's reasonable 
plea that significant content has its place 
in art is marred by his apparent indiffer- 
ence to aesthetic values. The shaping 
and the animation of design are variously 
belittled as a matter of eye-appeal, as a 
means to hedonistic pleasure, as a bag of 
tricks, as mere professional workmanship, 
and most surprisingly, as an expression 
of materialism. It may well be that 
aesthetic formalism is untenable in the 
long run, but it makes serious spiritual 
claims and will not yield to casual abuse. 

But in fact Mr. Kloomok’s book at- 
tempts more than an account of Chagall’s 
life and work. Rhapsodic and argumenta- 
tive by turns, it invites discussion on the 
larger issue of the Jewish versus the Euro- 
pean mind. 


“To the Jewish genius,” the author 
writes, “the world transfigured by his 
vision...is of greater importance than 
the world of his sensuous experience. And 
this attitude is not so violently opposed 
to the concepts of science as it is to the 
very foundations of European plastic 
art.” 

Now there is at least this to be said for 
Europe — it can change its mind. Over 
the ruins of Rome it lays a millenial de- 
posit of mysticism and dogmatic faith; to 
Renaissance humanism it opposes the 


ecstasies of the Counter-Reformation; 
and after three centuries of triumphant 
the very 


science, it now demolishes 
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grounds on which that giant structure 
had been raised. 


The course of Western art participates 
in the general flow. Materialism alter- 
nates with other-worldliness. The crass 
carnality of Roman portraiture gives way 
— after three centuries — to the haunting, 
spiritualized images of medieval art. And 
after a fleeting appeal to sense evidence 
(the positivist faith that joins Renoir to 
Caravaggio marks a short spell as art 
history goes), Western art has returned 
into a region of imaginative transub- 
stantiations. To the aesthetic sensibility 
of our time, the doctrine that “seeing is 
believing” is an archaic heresy. 


The new trend is almost a century old, 
and Chagall, despite — perhaps because 
of — his uncompromising self, is part of 
it. Hence his early acceptance, not by 
Jewish visionaries as a Jewish painter, 
but by Western critics as a robust mem- 
ber of the School of Paris. 


Many means have been tried to hoist 
the Jew out of European culture, but 
Chagall’s work does not lend itself as a 
lever. We should rather face the truth 
that Chagall was thrust upon Jewish 
awareness with a certificate of canoniza- 
tion issued in Western Europe. 

This is not to deny that Chagall’s work 
is steeped in Jewish attitudes and values. 
But cultural values embodied in aesthetic 
form become new and different values, 
calling for new and different faculties of 
appreciation. And it is this difference, 
surely, that rendered the paintings of 
Chagall more esoteric to his fellow-citi- 
zens in Vitebsk than to his colleagues on 
the Seine. Mr. Kloomok’s repeated asser- 
tion that Chagall’s “Jewish rationale” 
makes “his most bizarre subjects accept- 
able to men and women of the Jewish 
masses, even when Chagall’s art values 
are above their understanding,” is — or 
so it seems to this reviewer — prompted 
by misplaced “Jewish” zeal. 

LEO STEINBERG 
New York City 


The Jewish Song Book. By Abraham Zvi 
Idelsohn. Third edition, enlarged and 
revised. Editor, A. Irma Cohon; musical 
editor, Baruch Joseph Cohon. Cincin- 


nati: Publications for Judaism, 1951. 
548 pp. 


When this book first appeared in the 
late twenties, it came as a refreshing ex- 
perience. It bore the stamp of authentic- 
ity. It was obviously culled from the 
great range of scholarly investigation for 
which the late Dr. Idelsohn was noted. 
It is now almost two decades since that 
first edition went out of print. It is only 
slightly less than that since this review- 
er’s copy was borrowed, and never re- 
turned. It is hard therefore, to judge 
how much of the original is retained, 
how much has been rearranged, and how 
much added. This much remains true, 
however. The book is still the work of 
Idelsohn, with his strengths and _ his 
weaknesses. 


In the years that this book was out of 
reach, the field of Jewish music in this 
country has achieved a degree of respect- 
ability. Scholarship has developed. A 
number of serious students have at- 
tempted not only to notate material cor- 
rectly, but to edit it and arrange it for 
practical use. Just as there is no one to- 
day who would undertake in the field of 
research the vast scope of music among 
the Jewries of Europe, North Africa, and 
the Middle East, as did Idelsohn single- 
handed, so there is no one who would 
attempt to put into one book material 
with so wide a range as we have here. 
The mere subtitle, “For Synagogue, 
School and Home”’ is enough to put the 
musician, be he professional or amateur, 
on his guard. Then we find that the 
synagogue music includes songs for can- 
tor, choir, congregation; songs for the 
Orthodox and Reform rituals; music of 
the High Holy Days, festivals and Sab- 
baths; cantillation of the Bible, includ- 
ing Pentateuch, Prophets and all the 
Megillot, in many versions, both Ash- 
kenazic and Sefardic. We find music for 
weddings and funerals; solo songs in- 
tended for concert performance; chants 
for home rituals, such as kiddush and 
habdalah, and finally, religious folk 
songs for Sabbaths and holidays. This is 
true Idelsohnian intrepidity, carried on 
by his devoted musical executors, the 
Cohons. 


Another development in the field of 
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Jewish music in the interim has been an 
increased awareness of the need for crea- 
tive artistry in the arranging and adapt- 
ing of material, however traditional and 
authentic. In recent years, we have called 
more and more on the talents of creative 
composers for this task. Idelsohn was a 
bold pioneer, an organizer of material, 
a scholarly researcher in his time. But he 
was not a composer. He had a heavy- 
handed way with a tune. He used con- 
ventional harmonies, and used them 
without much grace or charm; and he 
was curiously oblivious to the subtleties 
of rhythm and accent which give char- 
acter to a sequence of tones. Unfortun- 
ately, this Idelsohnian quality, too, has 
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been kept in the new edition of the Song 
Book. 

As a result, we have a sort of practical 
handbook for teachers of music and for 
cantors to use with discrimination, to re- 
fer to for melodic material, or to quote 
from in lectures, if they have not access 
to the monumental Thesaurus of Idel- 
sohn, or to Ephros’ Cantorial Anthology, 
or to a number of other such books. Per- 
haps such a book will be the stimulus to 
the publication of more of the scholarly 
research now in progress. Such stimula- 
tion would indeed be the “legacy of 
Abraham Zvi Idelsohn, dedicated to hi. 
people.” 

JupiTrH K. EtseNnsTEIN 
New York City 
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